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How do you handle To Bury i Xelelfotateya 


a modern “hot potato’’? 


In Davy Jones’ Locker 


Tissue-destroying radioactive waste is, PERMA NEN ad 


and in the foreseeable future will continue to 
be a really “hot potato.” It is a major problem 
confronting the world’s rapidly growing atomic 
energy program. By-product waste can't be left 
in the back yard for the trash man—a dog's 
buried bone method is out. To date, the best 
disposal method is enclosing it in lead and 
dumping it into the ocean. But even at 1,000 
fathoms, this practice demands A SPECIAL 


KIND OF “WASTE BASKET.” 


DISPOSAL CONTAINERS OF LEAD 


Why a /ead container? Lead is plen- 
tiful, low in cost and is the densest of all 
commonly available metals. ‘This uniform den- 
sity makes Pb the most efficient shield against 
harmful radiation known today. It is practically 
imperishable. Fact is, the container will last 
longer than the high level radioactive life of 


its contents. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 Park Avenue 400 pound 5 curie “cobalt 60” 
. container and plug manufac 
New York 17, New York tured by Reliance Foundry, 
: Philadelphia 24, Pa 


The Largest Producer of Lead In The United States 
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LINE 
Editorials 


A current magazine article is head- 
ed: “What Castro Needs.” What Cas- 
tro needs most right now, it seems is a 
shave and a copy of that book on 
“How to Win Friends and Influence 
People.’ 

* * 

There would of course, be more hope 
for a solution of the world’s problems 
at a summit conference if there were 
any reason to believe that the Rus- 
sians actually desire a solution. 

+ ca a 

Maybe somebody ought to suggest 
to the cigarette manufacturers that 
they could eliminate 100% of the tars 
and nicotine from their cigarettes if 
they would stop putting tobacco in 
them. 

~ * * 

A mysterious marksman in Los An- 
geles has been shooting at all the 
publicly displayed clocks. Probably just 
somebody trying to kill time. 


a” * * 


An industrial engineer reports that 
a personal survey reveals that business 
executives waste too much of their 
time talking — some of it, no doubt, 
talking to industrial engineers making 
surveys. 

a a * 

A magazine article asks: “Will your 
dollar be worth ten cents in 1978?” 
Some optimists think it may be worth 
that much, if we’re lucky. 
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February 18, 1958 


HE “COLD WAR” on the international scene crept into the copper market 
beni the Government tightened up on U. S. copper exports to Russia and 


its satellites. 


In a reversal of a decision taken last November, the Commerce 


Department put all copper and copper-base alloys back on its positive list. 
This in effect bars shipment of the metal to Iron Curtain countries. It also 
requires that shipments to all other countries except Canada be licensed 
individually by the Commerce Department. The regulations are effective 


February 2C and cover 33 items, in- 
cluding copper wire and copper scrap. 

In addition, except for toll or con- 
version shipments of refined copper, 
applicants must name the foreign 
consumer on their application. to ex- 


port refined copper, copper ores, 
mattes, corcentrates and other unre- 
fined copnver, and copper scrap and 


copper-base alloy sc'ap 

Commerce Department officials said 
they took the action because an unex- 
pectedly large number of applications 
had come in for shipment of copper 
to Russia and its European satellites 
Since the U. S. lifted its previous ban 
last November 10. 

Since then all copper shipments to 
the Soviet Union and its satellites had 
to get individual licenses but the de- 
partment approved the shipments al- 
most as a matter of course 

Now, it will be rare for the agency 
to approve copper exports destined for 
the Soviet bloc. 

Since November 10 shipments of 
7,760 tons of the metal worth about 
$4,700,000 have been approved in 17 
Shipments to Russia and its satellites 

Only about 500 tons of this metal 
has been shipped, officials said, but 
the rest can still be shipped during the 
next sic months. The licenses have 
covered copper wire and scrap amon sz 
other goods. 

Inquiries made at sources with good 
foreign connections revealed that Bri- 
tain which has been a large exporter 
of both copper and copper wire to 
Russia is not likely to follow the U. S. 
action in restricting such exports and 
the same appears to be true with re- 
spect to France, Belgium and other 
Western allies. 

The suggestion that the Department 
of Commerce had reimposed the ex- 
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port restrictions because of the tight 
domestic copper supply situation re- 
ceived very little credence here. Com- 
merce Secretary Strauss has not been 
in favor of dealing with Russia. It was 
his predecessor, Sinclair Weeks, who 
removed copper from the export con- 
trol list after the Paris meeting last 
summer that was attended by the rep- 
resentatives of a 15-nation consulta- 
tive body through which the Western 
powers coordinate their policy on 
East-West trade. 
World Lead-Zine Meeting 

The on-again, off-again world lead- 
zine conference under United Nations 
auspices—the third since last Sep- 
tember—has been tentatively sched- 
uled for April 28-May 1, probably in 
New York City rather than in Europe. 
Also tentatively scheduled is an or- 
ganization meeting for a world lead, 
zinc study group. This is expected now 
to be held May 4-7, also in New York. 

The Canadian position reportedly 
has been a factor in holding up the 
next international meeting. Canada is 
said to be opposed to joining a global 
agreement which would entail limiting 
its lead and zinc exports. It is also 
reported that Canada is reluctant to 
sign an international pact which 
would in any way tend to underwrite 
the U. S. imposition of import quotas 
on lead and zinc. The U. S. has indi- 
cated that it might consider revising 
the quota system if other world-wide 
arrangements could be mutually 
agreed upon by interested nations. 

As far as the import quotas on lead 
and zinc are concerned, it was reported 
that the Administration has set up a 
special committee to supervise opera- 
tion of the system. The new group, 
established by the Cabinet-level Com- 


mittee on Foreign Trade Policy, in- 
cluding officials of the State, Com- 
merce, Interior and Treasury Depart- 
ments, has been handed a group of 
requests by various foreign countries 
to be assigned specific quarterly 
quotas. 

The specific quarterly quotas are 
assigned on a _ country-by-country 
basis. These amount to, for both ores 
and concentrates and basic metallic 
forms, 354,720 short tons a year of 
lead and 520,960 short tons for zinc. 
Included in these over-all limits are 
“all other foreign countries” category 
amounting to 22,300 short tons for 
lead and 47,480 short tons for zinc. 

Requests have been received, it is 
learned, from Spain, Australia, Guat- 
emala, Honduras and Italy to be re- 
moved from the so-called “basket” 
categories and assigned specific quar- 
terly allowable quantities. These re- 
quests are directed, in the case of 
Australia and Italy, specifically to 
certain categories. The others have no 
specific quarterly assigned quotas. 
Importers handling lead and zinc 
from these “basket” category coun- 
tries are on a first-come-first served 
basis when the quarterly quotas are 
opened and attempts are made to 
get these metals and ores into the 
country before being shut off. 

The committee, it is reported, hopes 
to have some quota modifications to 
accommodate these countries by the 
time the next quota period begins. 
This date is April 1. 

Views of Seaton 

Secretary of Interior Fred A. Seaton 
said that he would oppose the removal 
of lead and zinc import quotas under 
present circumstances. Asked at his 
press conference whether he favored 
permannent lead and zinc quotas, Mr. 
Seaton replied that “nothing is per- 
manent.” He added, however, that 
he would not do anything that would 
give the lead and zinc industries less 
help than they are getting now. 

However, Mr. Seaton said the Ad- 
ministration was not contemplating 
any new Stabilization measures at the 
present time. 

Discussing the effect of the quota 
system, Mr. Seaton pointed out that 
the lead and zine prices are higher 
now than they were before the re- 
strictions were announced. 

Since the imposition of the quotas, 
Mr. Seaton said, domestic production 
of both lead and zinc has increased. 
He noted that zinc production, which 
had been at the rate of about 30,000 
tons a month, was boosted by 2,000 
tons while lead, which had been at a 
20,000-ton monthly rate, had also 
gone up by 2,000 tons. 

Mr. Seaton predicted increased 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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To rer CoLbeagued on Lilbduaidiamen imietes ... 


Although miles apart in their functions the door knob 
and sink strainer shown below have one thing in 
common. Both are made from Revere Brass Strip. 
Revere Leaded Brass Strip was used to make the sink 
strainer because of the ease with which large diameter 
threads are machined, the excellent surface it devel- 
ops for chrome plating, the inherent corrosion re- 
sistance of brass and its drawing characteristics 
(strainer had to be drawn from 

065" gauge x 7” strip to a 2%” 
depth). 

The Revere Brass Strip used 
by the manufacturer of seamless, 
one-piece door knobs possessed 
still other characteristics that 
made it the most desirable for that 
specific purpose. Because of the 
unique procedure by which these 
knobs are made the brass has to 
be able to stand up under some 
mighty rugged going. Further, the 
brass strip has to be of uniform 
gauge and be without any sign of fracture or crimp- 
ing when drawn, as well as have consistently correct 
grain structure to insure a smooth, flaw-free surface 
on the finished knobs without extensive finishing and 
polishing operations. 

These are but two of the literally thousands of 
ways Revere Brass Strip makes it possible for man- 
ufacturers to offer their customers a superior product 
at the lowest possible cost. 

The combination of unusual properties makes 
Revere Brass Strip, in various anneals and tempers, 
equally suited to stamping and spinning. Manufac- 








turers have found that the high ductility and malle- 
ability of various Revere Brass Alloys effect savings 
in time and cost because deeper draws in one opera- 
tion are possible. And, because of the low, work- 
hardening rate, a combination of forming processes 
is frequently possible in making intricate shapes with- 
out the need for intermediate annealing. Should an- 
nealing be required the temperatures used are low 
(usually not over 1100°F.) which 
means lower fuel cost. 

Revere Brass Strip not only per- 
mits deep draws, but fast draw 
speeds as well, which is particu- 
larly desirable for repetition press 
work or other operations where 
parts are produced in large quan- 
tities. This means relatively low 
power consumption. 

Revere Brass Strip does not 
foul dies quickly, requiring only 
a minimum of die re-dressing. And 
one of its most desirable features 
is that it plates well and polishes easily, requiring 
only a minimum of finishing. 

Revere Brass Strip in its various alloys is still 
another example of how, by fitting the metal to the 
job, it is possible to produce superior products at 
the lowest possible cost. 

Practically every industry you can name is able 
to cite similar instances. So we suggest that no matter 
what your suppliers ship you, it would be a good idea 
to take them into your confidence and see if you can- 
not make a better product at lower costs by specify- 
ing exactly the right materials. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Metal Traders, Inc. 


26 Broadway, New York 


Telephone: 


BOwling Green 9-6820 
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BUYERS and SELLERS of 
ALL METALS and ALLOYS 
METALLIC ORES 
SCRAP METALS 
RESIDUES 


























SUPERIOR 


“All The Name Implies” 


HIGH GRADE 


ZINC DUST 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE 


SLAB ZINC 


SUPERIOR ZINC CORP. 
City Center Building — 121 N. Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. — Works: Bristol, Pa. 




















COPPER - LEAD - ZINC - TIN 


silver—bismuth—cadmium 

OFHC® Copper—OFHC® Copper Anodes 
solder—metal powders—zinc-base alloys 
selenium—tellurium—germanium 


MOLYBDENUM 


ferromolybdenum—technical molybdic oxide 
technical thermite metallic molybdenum 
molysulfide : « —molybdenum pentachloride 
pure molybdic oxide—calcium molybdate 


AMERICAN METAL CLIMAX, INC. 


61 Broadway, New York 6, New York 








buying 


ORES - SCRAP + RESIDUES 


for custom smelting and refining 


gold—silver—copper 

zinc and lead ores, sweeps, 
mattes, and bullion 

copper and brass scrap 
copper-bearing material 
zinc drosses and skimmings 
lead scrap and residues 
lead-covered cable 
tin-bearing material 
automobile radiators 
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CALUMET & HECLA, INC. 


producers of: 


Antimonial Lead 
Antimony 
Antimony Oxide 
Arsenic 

Asbestos 


Bismuth 


Lead, Test 
Litharge, C. P. 
Molybdenum 


Concentrates 
Nickel Salts 
Selenium 
Silver 


Sulfur Dioxide, 
Liquid 


Sulfuric Acid 





e 
Tellurium 
Fluorspar 
Thallium 
Germanium 
Concentrates Thallium Sulfate 
Gold Z 
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122 South Michigan, Chicago 3, Ill. | | AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














|| ADOLPH LEWISOHN 
SELLING CORPORATION 


61 Broadway, New York 








Electrolytic 
Lead 
Zinc | 

Cadmium | 


o 


Successor to 


Adeiph Lewisehn & Sons, Inc. 


COPPER 


| MOLYBDENITE 
AND MOLYBDIC OXIDE 


a 


UNITED STATES SMELTING 
REFINING and MINING | 
COMPANY, INC. 


SALES OFFICE 
| 62 William St. New York, N.Y. |] | 
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Sales Agent for 


MIAMI COPPER CO. 
TENNESSEE COPPER CO. 


















































An Analysis of 





The Lead- Zinc Import Quota System 


By C. E. SCHWAB, Chairman, Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee 


SSESSMENT of the lead-zinc 
ies over a short span of 4 
months leaves much to be desired 
for the short range outlook. Following 
Secretary Seaton’s announcement at 
San Francisco of the President’s ac- 
tion, we analyzed the Proclamation as 
indicating no very significant or very 
prompt changes in U. S. mine pro- 
duction, in prices, in employment or 
profits. Although subjected to only 
a brief test of time, this analysis is 
still accurate. 

Compared with the immediate pre- 
quota period, any improvement in 
mine output will only be due to prop- 
erties trying to return to a normal 
work week. Depending on the indi- 
vidual mine, this volume change may 
serve to lower unit costs or reduce 
losses — not necessarily putting the 
operations in the “black.” 

The price of zine rose 1'2c (from 
10c to 11'42c) — but seems destined 
to remain at about this level for a 
while. Lead rose 2c (llc to 13c) — 
but has already skidded back to a 
not-too-strong 12c. On the basis of 
lead plus zinc, the combined pre- 
quota price of 2lc compared to to- 
day's 23'42c is a 12 per cent increase. 
Expressed as a percentage increase 
this may appear significant but a 
word of caution to those who might 
use such percentage figures to over- 
emphasize the beneficial effect of 
quotas. It reminds me a little of the 
two prospectors lost in a raging, 15 
below zero blizzard. The one, trying 
to comfort his partner, said he fig- 
ured they might make it to their 
cabin, since he read somewhere that 
you freeze to death more slowly at 
15 degrees below than at 30 degrees 
below! What they needed was a good 
“spring thaw” and you all know, bet- 
ter than I, that the lead-zinc indus- 
try needs a minimum 28c combined 
price (say 13s Zn & 15c Pb) to “thaw” 
out. Unless something of startling 
national or international impact oc- 
curs, there is just not going to be any 
“thaw” in 1959. 

Smelter production has increased 
since the quotas were proclaimed, as 
shipments to consumers showed 


Talk delivered before National Western Mining 
Conference in Denver on Feb. 6, 1959. 
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marked improvement in late Septem- 
ber and for the month of October. 
Zinc seems to be holding its own fair- 
ly well but lead shipments plummet- 
ed after the October rise and Decem- 
ber was the smallest shipment month 
of 1958. In fact, the situation in lead 
is again so acute we might expect 
the pre-quota conditions for this seg- 
ment of the industry to return for 
a time. 
1959 Transition Period 

All this must seem to be a rather 
gloomy preface, when I tell you our 
Committee’s short-range policy con- 
tinues to be that of “trying to make 
quotas work.” However, giving quotas 
a chance to work does not preclude 
acknowledging that 1959 is going to 
be a most difficult transition period. 
With the staggering inventory of met- 
al in U. S. primary producers plants 
before quotas were finally imposed — 
with the allowable imports of refined 
metal at a very high figure — and 
with only slowly improving industrial 
consumption, it is most unlikely that 
the true effect of the Proclamation 
will be shown until the 4th quarter 
of 1959 — perhaps not until early 
1960. Certainly this is true of the min- 
ing phase of our industry which so 
badly needs a reasonable combined 
price of at least 28c. It is equally 
true of domestic smelters — chiefly 
those with a major stake in domestic 
mines — which must wait for the time 
of improved consumption when they 
are no longer forced ‘to face ithe 
dilemma of “financing” practically all 
the world’s metal stocks or of shutting 
down their own domestic mine pro- 
duction. 

However, during this transition pe- 
riod there is another problem — the 
solution to which is of equal impor- 
tance to the miners, the smeltermen, 
and the consumers — in this case the 
processors, fabricators and manufac- 
turers. 

By way of background, some term- 
inology should be understood. 

In the definitions used by the Tariff 
Commission, pig lead, slab zinc, lead 
or zinc concentrates and a few other 
items are termed “Unmanufactured” 
lead or zinc. The Commission labels 
zinc oxide, die cast zine alloy, solder, 
Babbitt metal, lead oxide, zinc sheets, 


lead pipe and sheets and other similar 
products which have been processed 
or semi-manufactured, as “manufac- 
tured” lead or zinc. 

Wider Controls Needed 

A simple case will illustrate why 
import controls on ‘“Unmanufactur- 
ed” lead or zinc make it mandatory 
that compensatory import controls 
must also exist on “manufactured” 
products. The case of an increased 
duty is easy to follow. Let us suppose 
the London price for lead is 842c and 
also suppose a 4c duty would be im- 
posed — (instead of ‘the ‘present 
1 1/16c). The comparable U. S. price 
for pig lead would then be about 13c. 
U. S. processors and manufacturers 
would buy at this price in the U. S. 
and convert the pig to various “man- 
ufactures.” Say they wou:d roll it into 
lead sheets — which at a 13c pig lead 
price would normally sell at 17%c. 
Meanwhile, the foreign processor 
could buy his pig lead at the London 
price of 8c, roll it, and deliver it 
as an import for about 13c — (in- 
cluding the present duty of 1.32c on 
imported sheet lead). It is very clear 
that under such an arrangement 
U. S. processors (or the rollers, in 
this case), U. S. smelters, and ulti- 
mately U. S. miners would lose their 
outlet for pig lead sold as lead sheets. 

This example is just as true under 
quotas as under the supposed increase 
in duty. It is illustrative of why we 
have always maintained that controls, 
by way of either increased duty or 
quotas, must be imposed on fboth 
“Unmanufactured” and ‘“manufac- 
tured” lead and zinc to avoid a pag- 
ing loophole if the intent of any ac- 
tion on “Unmanufactured metal was 
not to be thwarted and, in fact, ne- 
gated. 

In all legislation which we have 
proposed the whole schedule of lead- 
zinc products were to be treated in a 
compensatory manner. Noteworthy, 
the Administration’s proposed “slid- 
ing scale” import tax of mid-1957 rec- 
ognized this fact, as it also set forth 
a compensatory import tax on a num- 
ber of “manufactured” items. 

Our petition to the Tariff Com- 
mission in September, 1957 asked for 
a finding on both “manufactured” 
and “Unmanufactured” items. The 
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Commission rejected the “manufac- 
tured” phase of our petition and sub- 
sequently the case was heard and 
recommendations made on only the 
“Unmanufactured” items — chiefly 
imports of pig or slab, and concen- 
trates. Thus, the President’s quota 
Proclamation limits imports on these 
items only — there is no control 
whatsoever, other than the present 
GATT-reduced duty, on zinc oxide, 
lead oxide, die cast alloy, zinc sheets, 
lead sheets, etc. 


In order now to circumvent the 
quotas, a foreign producer need only 
convert low priced foreign metal by 
a very simple “manufacturing” pro- 
cess and import it into the U.S. free 
of any quota control. The net result 
is obvious to you, I am sure — a gross 
inequity, doubtless unintentional, 
whereby the very intent of the quotas 
on refined pig or slab and concen- 
trates can be frustrated. 


Examples of Offers 
Remembering that pre-quota im- 
ports of “manufactures” have been 
of very insignificant amounts, here 
are just two examples of what has 
actually occurred: 

On January 15, 100 tons of roll- 
ed lead sheet was offered for de- 
livery to New York from the Neth- 
erlands. The price quoted, duty- 
paid, was 13.22c per pound — this 
was at a time when lead sheets of 
U. S. processors and manufactures 
were quoted at 1742c. To express 
this another way, the foreign lead 
sheet was being offered in the U. S., 
duty paid, at about the same price 
as unprocessed pig lead in the U. S. 
market. 


On January 6, zinc oxide from 
Mexico was being offered to con- 
sumers in Houston at 10%4c per 
pound duty paid, compared to 
U. S. processors quoted price of 
1414c per pound when slab zinc was 
11 4c. 

At this time we have almost com- 
pleted a very preliminary study to 
assess the potential competitive po- 
sition on four large volume, non- 
quota “manufactures” — zinc oxide, 
zinc die cast alloy, lead oxide, lead 
pipe and sheet. In any event, all 
segments of the industry — mining, 
smelting and manufacturing compa- 
nies — still have a considerable defi- 
ciency to overcome until import con- 
trols on lead and zinc are perfected. 

Every effort must be made to show 
that this is truly a major problem — 
one not to be lightly brushed aside 
or pigeonholed until irreparable 
damage is done. Otherwise, the fu- 
ture beneficial effect of the present 
quotas which can be anticipated for 
U. S. mines will be seriously diluted 
— in fact, could become so negligible 
as to cause an already mildly restric- 
tive quota to be almost ineffective. 
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Escape Clause Route 


It appears that we might again 
have to travel the “escape clause” 
route for these “manufactures” as 
the President has no finding of in- 
jury before him for these products. 
Logic would seem to indicate that, 
since the Commission has twice unan- 
imously found injury due to imports 
of “Unmanufactured” items, the ba- 
sic intent of this finding would be 
nullified if it is now shown that un- 
controlled imports of “manufactures” 
can do just as much “injury” as the 
Commission found uncontrolled im- 
ports of “Unmanufactures” were do- 
ing before quotas were imposed. 

Quotas were proclaimed in response 
to a second unanimous finding of 
injury by the Tariff Commission, but 
lets look at this from another angle. 
Not only was a very critical condition 
existing inside the U.S., but also out- 
side the U. S. Production outside the 
U.S. soared beyond consumption and 
world prices headed for the cellar, 
carrying U.S. prices down with them. 
To a non-industrialized nation which 
depends on its exports to the U. S. 
and to the world market, this spelled 
real economic trouble. Parenthetical- 
ly, we should note that under these 
conditions U. S. mine and smelter 
production declined 30 per cent — 
but no such contribution to the prob- 
lem of overproduction was made by 
mines outside the U. S. 

Thus, by early September, the U. S. 
faced both an internal and external 
problem. 


The first step to correct the in- 
ternal problem was to. establish 
quotas. This also had a very salutary 
effect on the external problem. Sim- 
ple arithmetic will plainly show that 
foreign exporters are going to be bet- 
ter off under quotas in a more stable, 
fairly priced U. S. market than they 
were with unrestricted, large volume 
imports at distressed prices in the 
pre-quota period. Their flow of “trade 
dollars” from the U. S. is bound to 
improve. This only proves the con- 
tention we have held so long. A fair, 
reasonable, relatively stable price for 
these two commodities in the U. S. 
will benefit producers in foreign na- 
tion’s as much as it will domestic 
producers. Perhaps indicative that 
the thought of a reasonable priced 
stable U. S. market has taken root 
may be seen in the recent action of 
the O. A. S. asking the U. S. to im- 
pose quotas on coffee — some of the 
same nations whose anguished cries 
were heard when lead-zine quotas 
were first announced in late Septem- 
ber. 


The second step, in an effort to solve 


the external problem, is U. S. partici- 
pation in international discussions 
concerning the non-U. S. market for 
these metals. Here again the prob- 
lem is flow of trade into the world 
market. However, the solution to im- 
proved or more stable markets out- 
side the U. S. rests with the major ex- 
porting nations — not with the U.S. 


International Discussions 


It would be most unwise for us to 
even hazard a guess as to the final 
outcome of the international discus- 
sions about lead and zinc. We may be 
observing a_ significant change in 
U. S. policy as our government tries 
to fill its role as a world leader by 
action on basic raw material com- 
modities — action which meets the 
needs of domestic producers and at 
the same time assists in the needs of 
non-industrialized foreign producing 
nations. 

Fortunately, since September, a 
much closer working relationship has 
developed between members of the in- 
dustry and officials of the Govern- 
mental departments — particularly 
Interior, Commerce and State. Un- 
questionably, the fact that action was 
finally taken by the Administration 
— that is, quotas were proclaimed — 
paved the way for this much improv- 
ed situation. Numerous conferences 
have been, and will continue to be 
held, as industry and government 
representatives seek to resolve differ- 
ences of opinion in the light of frank 
discussion rather than the heed of 
public debate. 

Certainly we of the lead-zinc in- 
dustry have a much better under- 
standing of the intricacies, the impli- 
cations and the broad conflicts in 
that area all too briefly labeled “U. S. 
foreign policy.” Particularly this is 
true since our Committee was repre- 
sented at the U. N. Geneva meeting 
in November. 

In turn, we feel the governmental 
officials concerned with lead-zinc 
have a Clearer picture and greater 
understanding of our side of the mat- 
ter. We have had many discussions 
with these officials about the poten- 
tial imports of “manufactures” — 
so it will come as no surprise to them 
when I commented about this today. 
We also have discussed at length with 
them our belief that an adequate duty 
will be the best long-range solution 
— they are fully aware of this, too. 
But important for the short-term, 
they know also that our Committee 
is trying its best to make quotas work 
in the belief that only actual expe- 
rience will prove or disprove the ef- 
fectiveness and adequqacy of this 
action. 





Silver — Its Uses and Prospects 


By RALPH L. WILCOX, Assistant Sales Manager, 
American Smelting and Refining Company 


NDUSTRIAL uses of silver account- 
| ed for better than half of the es- 
timated 250,500,000 toy ounces of sil- 
ver consumed in the free world in 
1958. Furthermore, industrial uses are 
expected to continue to expand in the 
future so that the traditional use of 
silver in the arts will become less and 
less important to the producers of 
silver as an outlet for their product. 
Most people today still think of sil- 
ver in terms of its intrinsic value 
as jewelry, silverware and coinage. 
This is understandable because silver 
along with gold and precious stones 
have represented a store of wealth 
and value since the dawn of history. 
Even the Holy Bible makes numerous 
references to silver. In the Old Testa- 
ment, for example, an early refer- 
ence to silver is found in Genesis 
Chapter XIII. V. 2 “And he (Abra- 
ham) was very rich in possession of 
gold and silver.” 

However, it has been modern in- 
dustry with its scientific approach 
and ingenuity that finally recognized 
the true value of silver — its unique 
physical and chemical properties! 
Pure silver has the whitest color. 
the highest electrical conductivity, 
the highest thermal conductivity and 
the highest optical reflectivity of all 
the metals. Only gold is more ductile 
and malleable. Silver forms salts and 
compounds with valuable photosensi- 
tive, bactericidal and bacteriostatic 
properties. These properties have 
been and will continue to be the real 
stimulant to increased industrial de- 
mand for silver in both new and es- 
tablished applications. 
Photographic Field Most Important 

The largest and most important in- 
dustrial use of silver continues to be 
in the photographic field for sensi- 
tized paper and for film for amateur 
photography, commercial and profes- 
Sional photography, X-ray, and pro- 
fessional motion pictures. An esti- 
mated 28 to 32 million troy ounces of 
Silver is consumed annually in the 
U. S. in the photographic field and 
about an equal amount for this pur- 
pose in the rest of the free world. 

The growing popularity of color 
prints and slides should stimulate 
further sale and use of film especially 
for nmateur photography. Offsetting 
this is the fact that the silver in color 
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film is recovered by replacement with 
dyes in the finishing process so that 
the final print contains no silver. In 
practice about 90 per cent of the sil- 
ver is recovered in the finishing of 
color film whereas only about 50 per 
cent of the silver is recovered in pro- 
essing black and white film. Elec- 
tronic tape-recording also poses a 
threat to the use of film in motion 
picture, television and other special- 
ized applications but experts estimate 
it will be another decade before this 
assumes serious proportions. Further- 
more, the amateur photographic field 
is the large outlet for film where the 
use of electronic tape would be im- 
practicable. 

Therefore, while film usage and 
particularly that for color is expected 
to expand considerably in the future, 
the net increase in the use of silver 
might not be in direct proportion to 
the expected increase in film sales. 
However, the manufacture of silver 
sensitized paper, which is used by the 
majority of office and industrial 
copying machines, is expected to show 
substantial gains in the next few 
years. Also continuing research and 
development will most likely result 
in new black and white products for 
a variety of new uses. All in all the 
future of silver in the photographic 
field appears bright. 

Silver Solders and Brazing Alloys 

The use of silver solders for brazing 
or otherwise bonding together prac- 
tically all nonferrous metals and al- 
loys as well as iron and steel is the 
second most important industrial out- 
let for silver. Annual consumption of 
silver for solders in the U. S. cur- 
rently amounts to about 24,000,000 
to 27,000,000 troy ounces. 

Silver solders are essentially ter- 
nary alloys of silver, copper and zinc 
with a silver content varying from 10 
per cent to 80 per cent that flow free- 
ly at temperatures from 1145° Fd to 
1600° F. However, there are many 
variations that incorporate higher 
percentages of silver, additions of 
cadmium, additions of phosphorous, 
etc. all designed for specific appli- 
cations. Several lead base or soft 
solders contain 2.5 to 5.0 per cent sil- 
ver for special applications where 
greater strength is required. 

Some of the more important estab- 
lished applications for silver solders 
are in the refrigeration, air condi- 


tioning, automotive and electrical ap- 
pliance indutries. Two of the newer 
applications are rockets and jet air- 
craft. These specialized high temper- 
ature applications (heat exchangers, 
turbine blades, honeycomb structures 
in wings and tail assemblies, etc.) re- 
quire a bonding material that will 
produce a joint that is not only cor- 
rosion resistant but also resistant to 
sever shock vibration. 

Several silver solders were devel- 
oped especially for these high tem- 
perature applications. One of these 
special solders is sterling silver 
(92.5 per cent Silver, 7.5 per cent Cop- 
per) containing about 3 per cent 
lithium for improved wetting and 
fluidity. Another contains 85 per 
cent silver and 15 per cent man- 
ganese. Abroad, silver-palladium and 
silver-palladium-manganese solders 
are in use. The addition of palladium 
improves strength and ability to wet 
iron and nickel base alloys. 

Practically every end product that 
has a joining or bonding problem is a 
potential user of silver solders. Where 
strong, ductile, corrosion resistant 
joints are necessary and the higher 
temperature required for brass and 
nickel-silver brazing alloys and cop- 
per alloy welding rods would cause 
damage to the metal to be joined, 
Process Engineers specify and insist 
upon the use of silver solders. This 
important outlet for silver should 
continue to grow in the future. 

Electrical Contact Use Growing 

The third most important and rap- 
idly growing industrial use of silver 
is in the electrical industry for all 
forms of electrical contacts where low 
contact resistance is important. An 
estimated 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 troy 
ounces of silver is used annually in 
the U. S. for this purpose. 

Practically all of our modern elec- 
trical appliances such as electric 
blankets, fry pans, shavers, toasters, 
broilers, pressure cookers, coffee mak- 
ers, irons, food and beverage mixers, 
washers, dryers, etc. employ silver 
contacts in the form of either silver 
plating, pure silver, silver alloy or 
silver bonded to steel or copper. Also 
practically all contacts on high volt- 
age switching equipment are silver 
plated or otherwise employ silver to 
silver contact surfaces. Indeed it 
would be difficult to think of an on- 
off type electrical switch application 
today that does not make use of sil- 
ver in some form. 

Other electrical equipment requir- 
ing a moving contact such as motor 
and generator brushes, etc. also fav- 
or silver in the form of sintered mix- 
tures of silver or silver alloy and 
graphite. Recently sintered mixtures 
of silver and cadmium oxide in the 
form of wire have shown promise for 
the manufacture of electrical contact 
rivets by cold heading. Improved 
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performance without loss of conduc- 
tivity is claimed. 

The real explanation for the pop- 
ularity of silver as a contact material 
lies in the fact that its contact re- 
sistance is lower than that for copper 
and previous commonly used contact 
material. The reason for this is the 
corrosion product that forms on silver 
surface is usually silver sulphide 
(Ag2S) which material is a conductor 
of electricty and, therefore, offers 
little resistance to the passage of 
electric current. The corrosion prod- 
uct that usually forms on copper is 
copper oxide (Cu20) which material 
is practically an insulator and, there- 
fore, offers high resistance to the 
passage of electric current. 

The outlook for continued expan- 
sion in the use of silver for electrical 
contact surfaces both here and 
abroad is excellent. Not only will con- 
tinued expanded production of vari- 
ous electrical appliances and labor 
saving devices demand more and more 
silver contacts but also our rapidly 
expanding electronics industry is be- 
ginning to make greater use of silver 
for contact surfaces. In radar for ex- 
ample all connector surfaces are coat- 
ed with silver by electroplating. The 
growth of these industries will mean 
increased demand for silver. 


Ceramic Uses 

The ceramic industry makes good 
use of silver in the form of silver 
carbonate or silver chloride for ton- 
ing pink colors in preparing overglaze 
colors and to produce a yellow tinted 
pigment. Also in the last few years 
growing use has been made of silver 
powder or flake combined with glass 
fluxes and metal compounds for use 
as a conductor and electrode mate- 
rial on electronic ceramics. Compli- 
cated electrical circuits for television, 
radio and numerous other electronic 
applications may be screen-printed or 
painted on ceramic discs or plates, 
then fired at ceramic temperatures 
to fuse the metallic silver compound 
and develop adherence to the ceramic. 
These processes have been developed 
to the point where the entire operation 
of printing, baking, assembly and 
testing of the complete functional 
unit can be done by automation. Only 
a little silver is still used from colloidal 
solutions such as liquid bright silver 
for decorative application to ceramics. 

Ceramic outlets currently account 
for about 1,000,000 to 1,300,000 troy 
ounces of silver annually in the U. S. 
alone. The outlook for expanded use 
in this field both here and abroad is 
bright with the growing use of print- 
ed circuits in the manufacture of ra- 
dios, television and other electronic 
devices. 

Silver in Batteries 

A growing industrial use of silver 
is in the manufacture of primary and 
secondary silver-zinc batteries. Pri- 
mary cells are designed for one shot 
applications but secondary cells or 
rechargeable batteries can be used 
over a number of discharge-recharge 
cycles. Silver-zinc batteries find their 
biggest use in equipment requiring 
high power-output with minimum 
weight and size. Silver-zinc batteries 
are aS much as six times lighter and 
five times smaller than other bat- 
teries of similar capacity. In addi- 
tion, the silver-zinc cell discharges 
at constant voltage levels. 
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The silver-zinc cell is ideally suited 
for jet aircraft and helicopter stor- 
age batteries, portable television ca- 
meras, torpedos, guided missiles and 
a wide variety of communication, in- 
strumentation and _ photographic 
equipment. 

Guided missiles are probably the 
newest and most glamorous applica- 
tion of silver-zinc batteries where 
they are used to fire propulsion fuel, 
trigger take-off devices, energize 
guidance control circuits and mech- 
anisms, power telemetering equip- 
ment, etc. However, according to in- 
formation in the public press earlier 
this year, the Navy installed a silver- 
zinc battery in one of its atomic pow- 
ered submarines. This story created 
a considerable stir in the trade with 
various estimates of the amount of 
Silver likely to be required per sub- 
marine from a few tons to 65 to 70 
tons for a four-battery powered sub- 
marine. We understand that after 
about seven months of testing the 
Navy is still interested but no doubt 
considerable more testing and further 
design and construction changes will 
have to take place before possible 
final acceptance. 

It looks like the silver-zinc battery 
is here to stay with a number of 
prominent manufacturers in the U.S. 
and abroad in the field. 

The silver-cadmium rechargeable 
battery is also a light weight, compact, 
long life battery with performance 
characteristics similar to the silver- 
zinc battery. However, the silver- cad- 
mium battery is a little heavier than 
the silver-zinc battery but is somewhat 
more rugged with a much longer life. 
The silver-cadmium battery is finding 
growing use in portable equipment 
where rugged long life is somewhat 
more important than minimum 
weight. 

Another type silver battery was re- 
cently announced by the National Car- 
bon Company. This is a solid electro- 
lyte battery made with silver, silver 
iodide and vanadium pentoxide. This 
battery weighs less than one ounce, 
has practically unlimited shelf life, 
and is designed for low current appli- 
cations. While the silver content of 
this new battery is relatively small, 
the battery represents a new industrial 
application for silver. 

Silver is also used in the fractions of 
a percent as addition to proprietary 
lead-antimony grid metals in lead- 
acid type industrial storage batteries 
for improved corrosion resistance and 
life of the battery. 

Total use of silver in the battery 
field in the U. S. alone currently 
amounts to about 1,500,000 troy ounces 
per year. 

Silver as a Catalyst 

Silver has been used for years as a 
catalyst in certain chemical reactions 
such as vapor-phase oxidations but in 
rather insignificant quantities. Re- 
cently with the tremendous growth in 
the manufacture of synthetic organic 
chemicals as well as technical ad- 
vances in the preparation of cheimical 
catalysts, silver is beginning to be 
used in substantial quantities. Sev- 
eral important manufacturers of syn- 
thetic organic chemicals in the U. S. 


and Germany have doubled and 
tripled their use of silver as a catalyst 
in the past few years. This is one 
application that could show substan- 
tial gains in the future. 

Silver for Water Sterilization 

The efficacy of silver as a sterilant 
or disinfectant has been known for 
years. Tests have shown that a silver 
concentration of one part in 10-20 
million renders water safe for human 
consumption even if the water was 
heavily infected. However, up to now 
only limited practical use has been 
made of silver for water sterilization 
in commercial enterprise. 

The following independent, authori- 
tative consulting opinion is of inter- 
est: 

“Trace silver disinfection does have 
application to many types of potable 
waters and to a variety of industrial 
water desliming and spoilage prob- 
lems. It has rapid bacteriostatic ac- 
tion but its true disinfecting action is 
slower than most other chemical dis- 
infectants. Its principal advantages 
are freedom from odor and taste, long 
lasting residual action, non-volatility, 
and, as far as we know, absence of ad- 
verse physiological effects to animals.” 

As a potential market for silver the 
treatment of only 1 per cent of the 
water used in the U. S. for human 
consumption per year would require 
about 30,000,000 ounces of silver year- 
ly. However, it is very doubtful whether 
a large market could be developed for 
treating municipal water supplies in 
the U. S. because the technology of 
chlorine disinfection is well estab- 
lished and economics favor chlorine. A 
large potential market lies rather in 
applications utilizing the bacterio- 
static in preference to the bactericidal 
action of silver (prevention of multi- 
plication of bacteria as opposed to ac- 
tual kill of the organisms) in the 
treatment of water madc potable by 
other methods. 


Examples of possible utilization of 
Silver’s bacteriostatic action in potable 
water in preventing the multiplication 
of spoilage and slime-forming or- 
ganisms are: 

1) Making ice from potable water 
for icing various food products for 
temporary storage or shipment to 
market. 

2) Water used in the cleaning and 
processing of food products for subse- 
quent packaging by canning, etc. 

3) For desliming industrial water 
used in paper processing. 

4) For treatment of various oils and 
cutting fluids to prevent and control 
rancidity. 

Several companies in the U. S. and 
abroad such as J. H. Scharf Manu- 
facturing Company, Salem-Brosius, 
Inc., Permachem, Movidyn have shown 
some interest in silver as a sterilant. 
This valuable property of silver could 
be developed into an industrial outlet 
of substantial magnitude given the 
proper backing and development. 
Aircraft and Diesel Engine Bearings 

Silver is used in the manufacture of 
steel backed aircraft an’ diesel engine 
bearings and bushing’ where its ex- 
cellent thermal conductivity is utilized 
to conduct heat away from the bear- 
ing surface. This type bearing is made 
up of three layers. The first being the 
steel shell or back for strength, the 
second being fine silver to conduct 
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heat away from the third layer or 
bearing surface which is usually a lead 
base alloy with indium or other addi- 
tions to inhibit corrosion when in con- 
tact with oil and gasoline. 

While silver bearings and bushings 
continue to be favored in diesel en- 
gines for important applications, their 
use in aircraft has dropped to prac- 
tically a replacement status with the 
coming of the jet engine. It will take 
a new application in the passenger 
automobile or truck field to revive 
this once substantial outlet for silver. 

Atomic Energy Power Reactors 

The Atomic Energy Commission and 
the U. 8. Navy have been experiment- 
ing through W@tinghouse with the 
use of an alloy containing nominally 
80 per cent silver, 15 per cent indium 
and 5 per cent cadmium for control 
rod material in P. W. R. reactors 
(pressurized water reactor) as a sub- 
stitute for the more expensive and 
less available hafnium currently em- 
ployed 

This silver-indium-cadmium alloy 
has excellent neutron capture char- 
acteristics, irradiation stability, high 
thermal! conductivity and excellent re- 
sistance to corrosion by hot water. 
However, initial tests indicate that 
the creep strength or resistance to 
plastic flow under static loading of 
this alloy was not as good as it should 
be. Efforts are in progress to improve 
the creep strength of this alloy. 

The P. W. R. reactor is currently the 
most popular type for use in submar- 
ines and for electric power generation 
If silver alloy is adopted for control 
rod material it would mean a new and 
significant outlet for silver. 

Miscellaneous Uses 

There are a great many misceilane- 
ous industrial uses of silver that indi- 
vidually consume relatively small 
amounts but in the aggregate are of 
considerable importance. A few of 
these small uses are worthy of brief 
mention 

Silver is used for coating fine cop- 
per wire (30 & 36 gauge) by plating to 
protect the wire during subsequent 
insulation with a special plastic (tel- 
flon) for apolication in the range 500 
to 1,000 F. Actually the silver is plated 
on 14 to 20 gauge wire in the amount 


of about 4 per cent by weight and then 
redrawn before insulation is added. 
This specialized, high temperature re- 
sistant, insulated, fine copper wire is 
used for electrical circuits in electronic 
devices, aircraft, and guided missiles. 

Silver is used for desalting sea or 
other brackish water. A portable de- 
salting kit weighing about 1%4 pounds 
that provides about 7 pints of drinking 
water from sea water was developed 
and used extensively during World 
War II and continues in use today. 

These desalting kits operate on the 
principle of ion exchange and con- 
tain a special high capacity cation 
exchanger with silver ion as its re- 
placeable cation. Approximately 6 troy 
ounces of silver are incorporated in 
each kit. 

There is little likelihood of silver 
being used on any big scale to desalt 
sea water since there are several other 
methods of accomplishing this at a 
considerably lower cost. However, 
where space and weight are important 
factors sea water desalting kits em- 
ploying silver are the most efficient 
and their use should expand in the 
future. 

Silver is used with combinations of 
palladium and gold for dental alloys 
that are strong and approach the 
passivity of gold. These alloys are used 
mostly in making fixed bridges. The 
use of silver amalgams (alloys of sil- 
ver-mercury-in) for dental fillings is 
world wide and well known. 


The use of silver as a backing for 
mirrors and thermos bottles is widely 
accepted because of its excellent re- 
flectivity of light from the violet to 
the far infrared region of the spectrum 
and the ease with which brilliant 


coats of silver can be devosited on 
glass by the chemical reduction of its 
salt. The theatrical and advertising 
industries use silver coated glass in 
the form of flake for use on costumes, 
scenery and displays. 

The pharmaceutic industry makes 
good use of silver in various antisep- 
tics and germicides chiefly in the form 
of colloids such as colloidal silver 
iodide, colloidal silver chloride etc. or 
as nitrate. However, these uses have 
declined somewhat since the intro- 


TABLE NO. 1 ; 
A Decade of World Silver Production and Consumption 
(Millions of Troy 0zs.) 


Year Mine Production* 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


————Consumption* *——_—_——_- 

Arts & Industry Total Incl. Coinage 
132.5 216.3 

201.5 

255.5 

256.4 

259.1 

244.2 

245.4 

266.7 

289.4 

250.5 


157.4 
165.0 
142.1 
168.3 
160.8 
192.8 
210.2 
209.8 
187.4 


duction of sulfa drugs, penicillin and 
the newer antibiotics. 

Medical and scientific equipment 
manufacturers make use of the re- 
Sistance of silver to attack by most 
alkaline substances and most acids 
and, furthermore, when chemical at- 
tack takes place, the corrosion prod- 
ucts are mostly insoluble and tend to 
form a protective coat against con- 
tinued attack. While a significant 
quantity of silver is used in the manu- 
facture of special autoclaves, stills, 
condensers and for lining vats etc., 
the stainless steels, and other corro- 
sion resistant materials based upon 
nickel cobalt and titanium have fur- 
nished strong competition. 

Silver in the form of organic salts 
has shown some promise as a fungi- 
cide to replace organic mercury salts 
in the treatment of seeds. 

World Supply and Demand 

If the foregoing resumé of industrial 
use for silver appears bullish for the 
future of silver, it should. Yearly con- 
sumption of silver in the free world 
for all uses including coinage during 
the past decade has consistently ex- 
ceeded the yearly mine production of 
new Silver. (See Table No. 1). During 
this period, additional supplies were 
made available to the market from 
demonetized stocks held principally 
by Cuba and England. Cuba alone for 
example supplied approximately 65 
million ounces. Russia also supplied 
about 18 million ounces of bar silver 
to the free world markets during this 
period. In addition there is an esti- 
mated 20 to 30 million ounces of sil- 
ver per year available to world mar- 
kets from salvage of old jewelry, sil- 
verware, photographic film, old coins 
and other worn out scrap that aug- 
ment primary mine production. The 
big question is where will the addi- 
tional supplies come from in the fu- 
ture? 

The outlook for increased silver pro- 
duction in the world depends upon not 
only the price of silver but also upon 
the price of copper, lead and zinc. The 
reason for this is that today very little 
silver is the primary objective of min- 
ing. Silver is now usually recovered as 
a by-product of mining for copper, 
lead and zinc with which ores it is 
commonly associated. Since it is the 
over-all revenue per ton of ore that 
determines whether a particular ore 
deposit can be mined, a fair price and 
a good market for silver encourage 
the production of the associated me- 
tals and vice versa. This is one reason 
why ASARCO and other mining com- 
panies in the U. S. have strongly sup- 
ported the U. S. Government’s silver 
purchase program. 

Barring any tremendous expansion 
in the production of copper, lead and 
zine (which seems highly unlikely at 
the moment) and any drastic drop in 
the price of silver, the world produc- 


tion of newly mined silver over the 
next few years should continue at 
levels of the past few years. This out- 
look for supvly considered in light of 
growing industrial demand would in- 
dicate that the price of silver over the 
next few years is likely to continue at 
or improve somewhat over the price 
levels of the past few years. For refer- 
ence, the yearly average of the New 
York refinery price as published by 
Handy & Harman along with the Lon- 
don spot price for the past five years 
are shown in Table No. 2. 
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*U. S. Bureau of Mines ex Russia and Satelites 
** Handy & Harman ex Russia and Satelites. 


TABLE NO. 2 


Silver Quotations 
(Per troy ounce — 999 fine) 

NEW YORK 

(Cents/troy oz.) 

High Low Avg. 
90.375 88.625 89.044 
91.375 89.625 90.820 
.. 91.628 90.000 90.826 
. .92.000 85.250 89.099 
85.250 85.250 85.250 


LONDON SPOT 

(Pence/troy oz.) 
High Low Avg. 
78.750 74.750 76.211 
80.500 717.125 718.927 
81.375 76.625 79.132 
80.250 73.750 77.507 
74.375 72.000 73.482 





BRITISH COPPER MARKET TONE FIRMER IN JANUARY; 
RELATIVELY BRISKER DEMAND FOR METAL IN EUROPE 


‘Managed’ Price Discussed by Fabricators; Ceiling on Russian Exports 
Aids Tin; No Real Improvement in Lead Consumption; Zinc Turns Easier 


February 6, 1959 
ESPITE the news of the further 
British Government releases of 
copper from stocks at the end of last 
year, the copper market had a firm 
tone during January. This was, to a 
considerable extent, due to fears of a 
strike breaking out at the Potrerillos 
mine in Chile on February 1st, which 
would also have threatened the final 
stages of bringing El Salvador into 
production. After this strike threat 
was removed at the last minute by a 
settlement, quotations here lost prac- 
tically half the previous advance of 
about £20 a ton. U. K. demand for cop- 
per has certainly not been on any out- 
standing scale in recent weeks, prac- 
tically all the major users apparently 
being very comfortably covered under 
their period contracts — at any rate 
while demand for their products con- 
tinues at its present level. 

In this connection it must be point- 
ed out that now that Russia has free- 
dom to buy as much raw copper from 
the West as she likes, her interest in 
wire and wire rods from the U. K. has 
fallen off considerably and this has 
cast 2 shadow over the wire making 
industry at the moment. Meantime, it 
is probably for this reason that in the 
last few days, electrolytic wirebars 
have actually been put on warrant on 
the London Metal Exchange. Some of 
these may be ex-Government copper 
of an unpopular size of wirebar but it 
is believed that some of the metal put 
on warrant was put there by consum- 
ers who had a temporary excess of 
supplies 

On the Centinent of Europe, de- 
mand has been relatively rather brisk- 
er than in the U. K., possibly owing to 
the fact that consumers there on the 
whole do not seem to have covered 
quite such a high proportion of their 
total needs under period contracts. 

As prices on the London market 
moved ahead of the American quota- 
tion the premium obtainable for wire- 
bars in Europe shrank to quite modest 
dimensions but now that both custom 
smelters and primary producers have 
moved up to 30 cents lb., and the Lon- 
don market has receded from its re- 
cent peak, there is the possibility that 
the wirebar premium might widen 
again, although this is not likely to 
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happen if any appreciable quantities 
are put on warrant on the L.M.E. 


Fabricators Discuss Pricing 

Much interest developed here at the 
end of January when it became known 
that a private meeting of fabricators 
was being held to discuss the question 
of whether a managed copper price 
with infrequent fluctuations would be 
preferable to London Metal Exchange 
daily prices as a basis for pricing prod- 
ucts. This is, of course, no new subject 
and consumers generally are also ex- 
pressing the desire to see more stable 
prices. It is believed that this question 
has been raised afresh by certain pro- 
ducers, though it is not clear whether 
any suggestions that have been put 
forward can be regarded as represent- 
‘ng producers as a whole. 


For fairly obvious reasons, the big 
American producers do not at present 
seem to be associated with the idea. In 
the U. K. there is a difference of opin- 
ion among fabricators on this subject 
but the desire for stable prices seems 
rather more marked on the Continent, 
especially since the European Com- 
mon Market came into being, as there 
is an obvious desire on the part of 
consumers in the six countries of the 
Coinmmon Market to be able to buy 
their raw metal on equal terms with 
other users in that area. The London 
meeting is believed to have had coun- 
terparts in European countries and the 
subject is likely to be further thrashed 
out at a meeting of the International 
Wrought Non-Ferrous Metals Council 
in Paris on February 13th. 

It seems improbable that any early 
decision will be made, particularly as 
users are not at this stage passing final 
judgment on a fully documented 
scheme. While British fabricators may 
dislike frequent and sometimes sub- 
stantial fluctuations in L.M_E. prices, 
there is no question that the Metal 
Exchange has played an extremely 
important and often vital part in en- 
abling them to buy their metal on very 
competitive terms. 


Good Tone in Tin 

The tin market has had a good tone 
in recent weeks and has undoubtedly 
oveen helped by the announcement — 
rather belated though it was — that 
the Soviet Union has promised the In- 
ternational Tin Council that its tin 
exports to non-Communist countries 
during 1959 will not exceed 13,500 tons. 
This represents a sizable drop from 
the estimated 1958 Russian shipments 
of 17,000 to 18,000 tons but is not as 
big as some people had hoped for. On 
the other hand, certain knowledgeable 
observers are of the opinion that Rus- 
sia may not have as much as 13,500 
tons available for export during the 
current year. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that in both 1956 
and 1957 Russia was, in fact, a net 
importer of tin — her takings of Chi- 
nese metal exceeding the quantity she 
exported to both Communist and non- 
Communist countries combined. 


Consumer demand in America in 
recent weeks has been quite good and 
has been matched by a steady interest 
on the part of European buyers. This 
has accentuated the tightness in sup- 
plies of Grade A metal, which is 
reflected in the Eastern price being 
substantially above London parity. 
Quotations here are held in check to 
some extent by the belief that some 
metal is being disposed of — rather 
cautiously it must be admitted — from 
stocks acquired by the Special Fund. 
Obviously too, the nearer the price 
approaches the key figure of £780 a 
ton the more cautious buyers are likely 
to become. However, on the basis of 
current statistics it would seem that 
prices must move up to £780 before so 
very long. 

Lead Prices Dip 

Although on balance lead prices 
have eased during the past month, 
they have, nevertheless, held steadier 
than some people had expected. The 
drop in the U. S. domestic price came 
as something of a surprise, since it 
had been thought that the American 
market would be maintained behind 
the protection of the import quotas 
and this reduction obviously had some 
effect on sentiment here. There is also 
a continuing fear that the U.S. quotas 
may result in additional supplies be- 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


(Per Long Ton) 


Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation af Cisse of Morning Session on Londen Metal Exchange 


Cash 3 Months 


2s. 4. &s. d. 
Averages 248 17 239 17 
Averages 351 14 wl O 
Averages ....328 14 324 13 


Averages 221 0 


oe tn 


Jarwary 174 
February iy 164 
March 7 y ‘ 171 
April 5 1% 176 
May 180 
June .194 12 196 
July ‘ .--199 200 
August 205 ‘ 206 
September 209 a 209 
October 236 «(ff f 229 
November 242 If 5 236 
December 220 1% 220 
1958 Averages 197 13 3 197 
1959 

January 230 ; 227 6 10 


Cans enwmeeuru 


Somes 


ing diverted to the European market, 
the full effect of which may not be felt 
for some weeks yet 

Meanwhile, there is little indication 
of any real improvement in the level 
of consumption on this side of the 
Atlantic and now that the third Unit- 
ed Nations Conference, which was 
tentatively fixed for February 13th, 
has been postponed to some indefinite 
date in the future, the market cannot 
look for any early help from organized 
control of exports. The battery trade 
here is doing very well but, so far, the 
easier credit conditions have not been 
reflected in any pickup in cable buy- 
ing, whilst pipes and sheets are jog- 
zing along in a somewhat uneventful 
way. With supplies generally fairly 
easy, buyers are satisfied to cover only 
their immediate requirements and to 
await developments. 


Zine Turns Easier 


In the absence of any positive steps 
to limit the supply of zine coming 
onto the world market, and the knowl- 
edge that the third United Nations 
Conference on the subject has been 
postponed for an indefinite period, 
prices on the London market have lost 
upwards of £4 a ton in the case of 
prompt but only about £2 a ton for 
metal for forward delivery. The 
tringency in G.O.B. supplies here has 
not been eliminated and the absence 
of Polish supplies to the London mar- 
ket is certainly being felt, especially 
as Russia is also offering only limited 
quantities of refined grades. On the 
consuming side, only zine alloy die 
casting is really active, the other main 
outlets for the metal being fairly well 
maintained but showing little progress, 

with the possible exception of rolled 
zinc, which has crept up modestly in 
recent months, The absence of any 
American barter business in zinc has 
been something of a disappointment 
and the possibility is not overlooked 
that the full impact of the U.S. import 
quotas on the European supply situa- 
tion may not yet have been felt. 
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U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 


The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports U stocks of copper at 
the end of November as 20,231 tons of blister 

8,792 tons refined compared with Oc- 
tober’s figures of 18,943 tons and 55,743 tons 
respectively. The end-November figures in- 
clude 31,341 tons of refined held by con- 
sumers, 6,470 tons in L. M. E. warehouses and 
10,981 tons elsewhere. U. K. output in No- 
vember was 7,627 tons primary refined, 8,604 
tons secondary refined, compared with 10,022 
tons and 9,997 tons during October. Full con- 
sumption details are given below: 

PRODUCT 11 mos. ending 
Unalloyed Copper Nov. —30th Nov.— 

Products 1958 1957 1958 
Wire* 29,127 246,974 270,366 
Rods, bars and sections 1,766 16,356 19,465 
Sheet, strip and plate 4,206 53,032 51,533 
Tubes 5,238 53,771 56,883 
Castings and misc. ‘ 650 7,150 7,150 
Alloyed Copper Products 
Wire F 1,466 
Rods, bars and sections 9,911 
Sheet, strip and plate 7,427 
Tubes to. 24 
Castings and misc. 5,315 
Copper sulphate i 3,272 


14,694 
108,466 
81,301 
21,281 
67,318 
24,694 


15,326 
112,314 
82,110 
20,417 
70,697 
41,090 


Total all products 71,260 
‘opper content of 

output . 219 
‘onsumption of 

refined copper? . - -47,9382 
Sonsumption of copper 

and alloy scrapt (cop- 

per content) ee) ei 


719,237 723,151 


592,850 611,280 


469,389 488,651 


123,461 122,629 


Consumption of H. C. copper and cadmium 
copper wire rods for wire and production of 
wire rods for export. 

t Virgin and secondary refined copper. 
Consumption of copper in scrap is obtained by 
the difference between copper content of out- 
put and consumption of refined copper, and 
should be considered over a _ period since 
monthly figures of scrap consumption are 
affected by variations in the amount of work 
in progress 


U. K. LEAD STATISTICS 
According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics, lead stocks in the 
U. K. at the end of November dropped to 35,335 
tons (27,150 tons imported and 8,185 tons Eng- 
lish refined) compared with 40,216 tons at 
October 31st. Production increased slightly 
from 7,405 tons during October to 7,739 tons 
during November. Full consumption details are 
wiven below: 
11 mos. ending 
Nov. —30th Nov.— 
1957 1958 
Cables 106,445 91,923 
Batteries as metal 25,983 26,961 
Battery oxides 2,3 22,859 
letraethy! lead 19,394 
Other oxides and 
compounds : 22,665 
White lead 8,885 
Shot aif 3,942 
Sheet and pipe 5,65§ 63,077 4 
Foil & collapsible tubes 829 4,12 8,814 
Other rolled & extruded : 5,94) 5,332 
Solder l, ,778 2.190 
Alloys 1,618 5,3 .203 
Miscellaneous uses a ,718 600 


Total consumption 28,7 $22,626 : 766 


Of which: 
Imported virgin lead 14,34: 53,189 
English refined 6,707 74,086 70,023 
Serap including 

remelted 


93,413 85,554 


U. K. ZINC STATISTICS 
During November U. K. zine stocks again fell 
slightly from 39,341 tons at the end of October 
to 35,396 tons at the end of November, accord- 
ing to the British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics, of which consumers held 13,855 tons. 
U. K. production was at the rate of 5,563 tons, 
with consumption at the rate of 26,332 tons 
(18,787 tons virgin and 7,645 tons remelted 
scrap) compared with 29,858 tons during Octo- 
ber. Full consumption details are given below: 
1 mos. ending 
Nov. —30th Nov.— 
Trade 1958 1957 1958 
Brass os eee 7,974 88,758 86,663 
Galvanizing . 8,169 96,157 82,434 
of which: General 2,834 31,301 30,674 
Sheet . 2,176 32,015 19,788 
Wire .. 1,667 19,209 18,569 
Tube .. 1,492 13,632 13,403 
Rolled zine ... stone Me 21,075 23,301 
Zine oxide ‘ 2,086 25,266 24,366 

Zine diecasting and 
forming alloy 4,275 
IS GME vccccéves 839 
Miscellaneous uses ms 868 


43.770 
9,408 
10,086 


39,586 
10,392 
10,753 
26,432 


Total all trades . 291,987 


280,028 


of which: 
Slab zine 
High purity (99.99%) 4,495 
Electrolytic and high 
grade (99.95%) 
G.O.B. Prime West- 
ern and debased 9,772 
Other virgin material 198 
Remelted zine : 433 
Scrap— (zine content) 
Zine metal, alloys 
and residues . 2,541 
Brass and other 
copper alloys oe OTe 


43,425 47,500 


. 4,520 53,114 53,308 
116,882 102,787 
2,788 2,604 
5,235 4,919 


31,417 28,693 


39,126 40,217 
U. K. TIN STATISTICS 
The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports that U. K. consumption of 
tin during November was at the rate of 1,795 
tons against 2,072 tons in October. Production 
also fell from 2 
secondary) to 2,224 tons (37 tons) during the 
month. Stocks in the U. K. at November 30th 
were nearly 1,000 tons below the October figure 
of 20,135 tons at 19,285 tons. Full consumption 
details are given below: 
11 mos. ending 
Nov. —30th Nov.— 
1958 1957 1958 
Tinplate 888 10,509 8,996 
Tinning: 
Copper wire 43 494 468 
Steel wire x 90 88 
Other 669 680 


Total ,253 ,236 
Solder ,791 ,762 
Alloys: 

Whitemetal : 2,547 2,619 
Bronze and gunmetal 17 2,196 2,073 
Other j y 360 382 


Total . 5,103 5,074 
Wrought Tin*: 
Foil and sheets ? ‘ 243 220 
Collapsible tubes 32 324 266 
Pipes, wire and 
capsules , : 54 35 
Total 47 621 521 
Chemicals} 81 994 916 
Other uses] . 14 97 107 
Total all trades 1,795 20,368 18,612 
* Includes Compo and ““B” 1 = 
* Mainly tin oxide. 
t Mainly powder. 
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COPPER SHOWS FURTHER STRENGTH IN U.S. MARKET; 
SMELTERS ADVANCE TO 30'-c AND PRODUCERS TO 30c 


Brass Ingots Hiked Ic to 24c Lb., New York Lead Cut 4c to II4e; 
Zinc Steady at Itc East St. Louis; Silver and Platinum Higher 


Feruary 17, 1959 

HE MAJOR metals marched off 
Tin different directions during the 
month in review. Copper and tin 
climbed, lead declined and zinc and 
aluminum merely marked time price- 
wise. Among the other metals, plati- 
num and silver advanced, quicksilver 
was steady and cobalt receded. 

Copper Price Advances 

Custom smelters on January 28 ad- 
vanced their electrolytic copper quo- 
tation 0.50c, to 30.00c a pound deliv- 
ered, and on February 16 the price 
was hiked another 0.50c to 30.50c de- 
livered. 

In between these two price boosts 
by the smelters, the primary produc- 
ers took their long-awaited action 
and advanced their quotations one 
cent to 30.00c a pound, which level 
still prevails at this writing. 

The most recent price rise in the 
smelter quotation to 30.50c on Febru- 
ary 16 was not unexpected. For sev- 
eral days previous to the increase, 
custom smelters had turned down 
business at the 30.00c level and were 
not keen sellers even at the monthly 
average quotation. The 30.50c level 
quoted by the smelters, the highest 
since June of 1957, is one-half cent 
above the 30.00c quoted by the large 
primary producers. Even so, the smel- 
ters feel confident that they will have 
little difficulty in disposing of their 
intake. 

First, custom smelters are not over- 
burdened with any large stocks. Sec- 
ondly, their scrap intake has been 
relatively small, and thirdly, some 
fabricators have been unable to get 
all the copper they have been willing 
to buy from the producers, even 
though they are regarded as regular 
customers. 

Phelps Dodge on February 2 ini- 
tiated the 1.00c rise in the producer 
price to 30.00c, and Kennecott and 
Anaconda took similar action on Feb- 
ruary 3. The producers’ increase re- 
flected a number of elements, in- 
cluding good consuming demand for 
the metal. Brass and wire mills were 
not placing orders to cover their cur- 
rent needs but were buying additional 
tonnages as a hedge against a pos- 
sible strike in June. 
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Another factor that played an im- 
portant role in boosting the producer 
quotation was the higher price that 
prevailed for copper abroad. 

Following the hike in the producer 
quotation, wire and brass mills quick- 
ly increased prices for their products 
to reflect a copper price of 30.00c. 
Mills also correspondingly increased 
their brass mill scrap buying prices. 

Custom smelters, following the in- 
crease in their electro quotation on 
February 16, also increased their 
scrap copper buying prices 0.25c a 
pound to a basis of 25.00c a pound 
for No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 
Where large quantities of scrap are 
involved, the price is subject to ne- 
gotiation. 

Leading ingot makers also in- 
creased their selling prices for brass 
and bronze ingots 1.00c to 2.50c a 
pound, depending on grade, effec- 
tive February 16. It was the first 
change in ingot quotations this year. 
The last previous change, on Novem- 
ber 25, 1958, reduced prices 0.50c to 
1.00c a pound. 

No Real Shortage 

While the immediate supply of do- 
mestic copper is tight, it is pointed 
out in copper circles that there is no 
real shortage. January copper statis- 
tics show an all-time high in world 
output and that the domestic output 
is at the highest rate since 1957. Un- 
less world copper consumption should 
also show a substantial increase (and 
many trade factors doubt that it will 
gain as much as production has) fur- 
ther increases in surplus stocks are 
anticipated. 

Domestic refined copper statistics 
for January follow in tons, with the 
December totals in parentheses: pro- 
duction, 137,361 (146,978); deliveries 
to fabricators, 114,425 (116,310), and 
stocks at end of month, 80,780 
(80,722). 

Lead 11.50c New York 

The lead price at New York was re- 
duced 0.50c a pound in February 11 
to 11.50c a pound. It was the second 
reduction this year, the first one of 
1.00c a pound having taken place on 
January 21. The 11.50c quotation is 
the lowest that it has been since Oc- 
tober 1, 1958. 


The cut in price did not come as a 
great surprise. The wide disparity be- 
tween the London and domestic quo- 
tations made the price here vulner- 
able, and domestic consumers, cogni- 
zant; of this fact, kept their pur- 
chases down to a minimum. The 
weakness in London was the result of 
overproduction. The U. S. import 
quotas have kept appreciable ton- 
nages of foreign metal out of this 
market, although domestic producers 
think that too much is still coming in. 
The failure of the U. S. Government 
to embark on an active barter pro- 
gram that would syphon some of this 
foreign surplus off the market also 
contributed to the weakness abroad. 

Even so, several barter deals in- 
volving small tonnages of foreign lead 
have been consummated in the past 
few days, well informed quarters re- 
ported. Other deals are still pending 
but because of the GSA insistence 
that the price be lower than the do- 
mestic quotation, it is difficult to sring 
them to a close. 

December Lead Statisitcs 

The lead statistics for December, 
released late in January, made dismal 
reading for members of the industry. 
Output increased about 3,500 tons in 
December, shipments fell nearly 6,000 
tons and stocks carried by producers 
increased around 19,000 tons to the 
highest level since 1936. 

Domestic refined lead statistics for 
December follow in tons, with the No- 
vember totals in parentheses: produc- 
tion, 44,042 (40,485); shipments to do- 
mestic consumers, 24,852 (30,591); 
stocks at end of month, 198,508 (179,- 
321). 

St. Joe Cuts Output 

Reflecting continued depressed con- 
ditions in the lead industry, the stocks 
of lead in the hands of the St. Joe 
Lead Company are continuing to grow, 
a company official stated. Consequent- 
ly, the company found it necessary to 
further curtail production. Effective 
February 16, the company’s mining 
and milling operations in southeast 
Missouri went on a four-day week 
schedule, und development operations 
at Mine ‘a Motte were stopped. 

January Zinc Statistics 
The zinc statistics for January were 
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not too encouraging. They included 
a decline in shipments, a gain in pro- 
ducers’ stocks and little change in 
production. Jamuiary figtizs fer zinc 
‘all grades) tovlcw in toas, with the 
December i.>.air in parensaes«: pro- 
duction, 76,481 (75,503); shipments to 
Comestic consumers, 70,770 + 7€,862); 
stocks at end of month, 195,777 (190,- 
237). 

The zinc market was steady at this 
writing with the Prime Western quo- 
tation holding at 11.50c a pound East 
St. Louis. Most of the buying is still 
being confirmed to the Prime Western 
grade Some improvement has been 
noted in Regular High Grade, with 
buying for Specia! Hign Grade metal 
£poradc. 

Early in February, large zine pro- 
ducers were perturbed by the shading 
of the premium on Special High Grade 
zinc. Some producers of this grade 
are reported to have been selling it 
at a discount to independent die cast 
alloy makers who contend that to be 
competitive with firms that are af- 
fliated with zinc producing vmapa- 
nies, it is necessary for them to get 
Special High Grade metal at a lower 
price than 12.75c a pound delivered. 
The premium for Special High Grade 
is 1.25c a pound above the Prime 
Western base price of 11.50c East St. 
Louis. What has irked zine producers 
is the fact that some alloy makers 
who have been getting Special High 
Grade at a discount, instead of using 
the metal themselves, have been re- 
selling it, splitting the discount that 
they received between themselves and 
the buyers. 

Tin Prices Higher 

Spot Straits tin at New York was 
quoted at 102.625c a pound on Feb- 
ruary 16, compared with the 99.375c 
for January 16 last quoted in this 
space. The high for the January 16- 
February 16 period was the 102.625c 
for the last day of the period. The 
low was the 99.375c for the first 
day of the period. 

Prices during the period advanced 
from day-to-day, reflecting the up- 
ward trend on the London market and 
also consumer buying in the U. S. 

At this writing, trade quarters are 
awaiting an official communique on 
the meeting of the International Tin 
Council in London, which got under 
way on February 17. It is believed 
that the ITC will decide to maintain 


its current 48 per cent cut in pro- 
ducing members’ exports for another 
three months, even though late ad- 


vices from London are to the effect 
that the six producer countries are 
likely to ask for more liberal export 
quotas. Many of these countries are 
now working at half capacity and 
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even an increase in permissible ex- 
ports to 23,000 tons, the figure rul- 
ing until last September, would be 
welcome. 


Aluminum Output at Peak 

Production of primary aluminum 
attained a new all-time monthly high 
in January of 156,708 tons, an in- 
crease of 4,407 tons over the 152,301 
tons produced in December, 1958, the 
previous peak. Production for all of 
1958 came to 1,565,556 tons against 
1,647,710 tons in the preceding year. 

Primary aluminum prices held 
steady on the basis of 26.80c a pound 
for the 30-pound primary ingot, 99.5 
per cent plus grade, f.o.b. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 


Sales, meanwhile, published a price 


schedule for aluminum rigid conduits 
for electrical installations which, it 
stated, will result in significant pen- 
etration of the market previously sup- 
plied almost entirely by steel. The 
new per-foot, delivered price of 
Kaiser Aluminum conduit now aver- 
ages only two to three per cent above 
steel conduit. 
Silver Advances 

The New York silver price regis- 
tered another advance, during the 
month in review, moving to 90.375c 
an ounce on January 20 from the 
90.125c an ounce level established on 
January 8. 

Platinum Higher 

Leading refiners of platinum on 
February 17 increased their prices $5 
an ounce to $57 an ounce in wholesale 
quantities and to $60 an ounce in 
retail lots. The increase was said to 
reflect reduced offerings of the me- 
tal, at higher prices, by Russia, even 
though domestic demand continued 
to be mainly of a routine nature. 

Quicksilver Steady 

Spot quicksilver prices appeared to 
have steadied at around $218 to $221 
per flask of 76 pounds, the range es- 
tablished on December 29. While 
domestic demand has been lagging, 
supplies of spot metal remained tight. 

Cobalt Prices Reduced 

Effective February 1, African Metal 
Corp. reduced its cobalt prices. For 
cobalt metal granules in “F” or “G” 
size, the new prices are $1.75 per 
pound in 500-pound drums; $1.77 in 
100-pound cases, and $1.82 in less 
than 100-pound quantities. For cobalt 
metal powder the new price rang 
from $2.07 per pound for 100 mesh in 
50-kilo cases to $2.70 for the extra 
fine in five, 25 and 50-kilo cases. The 
smaller quantities, 5.00c per pound is 
added. Cobalt metal prices are priced 
at $1.75 a pound in 500-pound kegs 
and $1.90 for 300 mesh in 550-pound 
kegs. All prices are f.0.b. carrier, port. 
of New York. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
consumption shortly for both lead 
and zinc. 

Legislation Offered 
On the legislative scene, Rep. Ed 
Edmondson (Dem., Okla.) has intro- 
duced a bill that would substitute a 
sliding scale import tax on lead and 
zinc in place of the present “low level 


‘ duties.” Under the bill, the sliding 


scales would become applicable “when 
domestic prices sag to levels that make 
domestic mining impossible in compe- 
tition with low-cost foreign produc- 
tion.” 

“The clear purpose of this bill is to 
make possible the existence of a 
domestic mining industry,” Rep. Ed- 
mondson said. “It is already appar- 
ent,” he contended, that the Admin- 


istration’s quotas “have not made it 
possible to reopen the shut-down 
mines of the nation.” 

Ask Depletion Changes 

The Treasury has requested Con- 
gress to close a tax loophole which 
Secretary Robert B. Anderson said 
permits mining firms to make exces- 
sive depletion deductions. 

Mr. Anderson recommended that 
Congress white a new more precise 
definition of “mining” into the tax 
laws. He said his staff was preparing 
a draft of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. Anderson said the government 
is losing tax revenues because of the 
courts having placed too liberal an 
interpretation on the language of the 
present law. 

Aluminum Meeting 

The Aluminum Producers Industry 
Advisory Committee and the Alumi- 
num Products Industry Advisory 
Committee met with the Business and 
Defense Service Administration for 
briefing on Government operations 
affecting the industry and to review 
developments in their field. 

William C. Trupner, director of the 
Office of Industrial Mobilization, told 
the producers’ session that a revision 
of the rules governing the Defense 
Materials System is now under way to 
provide for a more simplified proce- 
dure. He also added there were plans 
to strengthen the national defense ex- 
ecutive reserve. 

Representatives of the aluminum 
industry will have an opportunity to 
preview tthe proposed changes, he 
stated. 
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United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 30, 1957, Under Geneva Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated; n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.”) 


COPPER 


NOTE — The excise tax of 4c a pound on co (which was 
reduced to 2c a pound by the Geneva Trade t) was 
suspended in April, 1947, until March 31, 1949, and on expiration it 
was further suspended until June 30, 1950. The tax was reimposed 
on July 1, 1950. It was suspended again on 4 22, 1951, retro- 
active to April 1, 1951, and until February 15, 1953, and again until 
June 30, 1954. Suspension further extended to June 30, 1955, and 
again until June 30, 1958. If import tax is restored, the 1956 Geneva 
Agreement provides for 5% reductions effective on June 30 of 1956, 
1957 and 1958, provided the price is above 24c; if the price is below 
24c the 2c tax would prevail. 


Copper ore and concentrates, usable as flux, etc.. 


CET GIES oc cc cccvectecenes¢ccesesses 1.70c Ib. 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of Cuba, 

GE GI bce cctcce sete rceeecesercesceses 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of 

Philippines, copper content ............... 0.17¢ Ib. 


Copper ore and concentrates, copper content ..1.70c Ib. 
Regulus, black, or coarse copper, and cement 


copper, copper content .....cccccccccccces 1.70¢ Ib. 
Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper in 
pigs or converter bars, copper content ...... 1.70c Ib. 
Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 
ec Nese tulhtce aces dee sob breed 1.70c Ib. 
Copper rolls. rods or sheets 1%c lb. 
(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 
Copper seamless tubes and tubing .. occas cee BD. 
(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 
Ee ee ee eee *, 
(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 
Se Se SO aban csceexeevcnsneseuus 4.50c Ib. 


(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 
Old and scrap copper, fit only for remanufacture: 
and scale and clippings, copper content ....1.70c Ib. 





tt Copper content. 
BRASS 


Brass rods, sheets, plates, bars, strips, Muntz or 
yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 


rods, shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 
Gale Ma hina arte ib eal eran ace: wba Wika ae aerate 2c Ib. 
Brass tubes and tubing, seamless .............. 2c Ib. 


Brass tubes, brazed, angles and channels 
Brass and bronze wire 
LEAD 


NOTE — Import duties on lead-beari ores, flue dust, and 
mattes of all kinds, lead bullion or base » lead in pigs and 


— lead dross, reclaimed lead and antimonial | were sus- 
pended February 12, 1952, and reim on June 26, 1952. Lead 
scrap duty was reimposed July 1, 1952. 
Lead-bearing ores and mattes, n. s. p. f., 
TN, ical oti Bink ain ta Sik dkms Riad %,c lb. 
Bullion or base bullion, lead content ....... 1 1/16c lb. 
Pigs and bars, lead content .............. 1 1/16c Ib. 
Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content ...... 1 1/16c Ib. 
Babbitt metal and solder, lead content ..... 1 1/16¢ Ib. 


Pipe, sheets, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire...1 
Type metal and antimonial lead, 


5/16c Ib. 


EE cvs eccae baw eeereeeneneees 1 1/16¢ lb. 

i ee 1.05¢ lb. 

EE a inks Wee pib.e a babe ded et ebdleras &Cnenne 1¥%c Ib. 

SE vcwceves ‘ 15/16c Ib. 

ED cc's as pp Reece ae enka ae Sees lc lb. 
ZINC 


MOTE — Import duties on zinc-bearing ores, and on zinc in 
biecks, pigs and slabs were ded February 12, 1952, and re- 
imposed on July 24, 1952. Tax on old zinc and dross and skimmings 
reimposed July 1, 1953. 


Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing 


not more than 3% zinc, zinc content ...... 6/10¢ lb. 
Zinc contained in zinc-bearing ores, n. e. s., 
not recoverable, zinc content ............. 6/10c Ib. 


Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for 
a alh ds Sate anc owned ewan eesceee %,¢ lb. 


Dross and skimmings EP ee %,4¢ lb. 
Zinc in blocks, pigs or slabs 7/10c Ib. 
Zinc in sheets oe Ct 
Zinc sheets, plated with nickel or other base 
We GED 0k. cbi 00d owe oes ccwases se ¥%c Ib 
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ES a  e  Te y Ee ET 7/10c lb 
Se GE GD oocyte cin cdscescssneee 124% 

Zinc oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing 
not more than 25% lead, dry .............. 3/5c lb. 
ere lc Ib. 


ground in or mixed with oil or water 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 
Aluminum, metal and alloys, crude, except 


alloys elsewhere provided fort ...... wate . -1.25¢ Ib. 
AluUMINUM GCTAD ..ccccccccece ep Pe free 
Aluminum plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, 

squares, etc.f ........ ey ninth eviow 06a wanes 6 eke 2.50¢ Ib. 
Antimony ore, antimony content... = ..«... free 
Antimony metal and regulus ..................+.. 2c lb 
Antimony needle or liquidated .................. Yc lb 
ET ME, 6g 6S te tWe ewes «++ + Sees waua le lb 
Antimony GUIPMIGES .. 2... cc scccccccces Yc lb. & 124% 
PEI SYK hininc cs cidccdeorvescesseses 2.50c Ib. 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic ..... coe See 
NY ao ahc ald ag daa wale v0.44 dike bl Makie ed Hee free 
rr ere 2 Seta s es ies s ee ese Maas Ye lb 
Nu div bw ceo ean tee ewde s baee a ap eee ieee ies see 1%% 
Bismuth salts and compounds ..................+. 35% 
I EEE oe s5.6 cur aiped ab aw ewebcalceiste-caeeeke 21% 
PPC Terror eee free 
EL Vein as td bncwueeees eeerneee ead 3%c lb. 
Cadmium flue dust, cadmium content .............. free 
no iia cas Gan maeicaesieeeee bau free 
Chrome or chromium metalt ........... JwevececQeee 
ED SiiweweePereavelneee “sss. mmapeeh ccna free 
Cobalt ore and concentrates, cobalt content ........ free 
PE, MOUEEIS Givcvcreveceeceavacecoeseeen 50% 
Magnesium powder, sheets, wiret ........ 17c Ib. & 844% 
OT CeCe 20c Ib. & 10% 
ED 6 cc ucdekscen ewes ee . free 


Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 
manganese content ......... Yc lb., except Cuba, free 
Molybdenum ore or concentrates, molybdenum 


SET Vices odes addednasens +64 beren Soeues eet 30c Ib. 
BUMS GEO, MONTID GI GED 6c cece vcccccitevcescdi free 
Nickel and alloys, nickel chief value, n. s. p. f., 

in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 

I I 5.9 bg Sieh: 6 9a anthro seo einive Raat 1%c lb 
Nickel, bars, rods, plates, sheets, castings, strips, 

Se Gr ID aides s se eseeras nes 12144% 
I ali a ard cinders ae ee eek onl hie eh wie a ead aaa free 
Nickel tubes, tubing .... .. -6%% 


(if cold rolled, drawn or worked — 2'4% extra) 
Platinum, grain, nuggets, sponge and scrap, oz. troy. .free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not 


i ES el UR ee eee free 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy .......... free 
I Oe I iad sb 0s 40. 5:d Ob dee aale seers 25c lb. 
Selenium and salts ........... rey Sere free 
= «tid Waidiabae.a d ehineda waders es 
Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, 

IID. «: anactta ox: abt oreelel ds we'a ace Mate anak wee Oh ae free 
Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, grain, granulated, and 

scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n. s. p. f. ....... free 


Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content...50c lb. 


*Crude bauxite import duty suspended through July 15, 1960. **Under 
Public Law 25 alumina imported for use in aluminum production is 
free for entries from July 17, 1956 through July 15, 1960. +Tariff 
reduced 5% on June 30, 1958, under Geneva Agreement which expires 
on June 30, 1959. 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 


Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Crude Production Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock Stock Increases or Decreases 


1969 Primary Secondary Production Customers End of Period Blister Refined Total 


ao 123,270 3,035,588 2,853,307 458,340 —14,599 + 103,920 +89,321 
5 
January 14,317 261,853 259,878 448,900 — 9,440 — 5,912 
February 6,506 247,562 224,709 469,747 + 20,847 + 10,507 
8,972 259,157 229,941 493,326 + 23,579 + 21,336 
11,946 226,895 210,412 501,166 : + 8,352 
225,771 212,993 + 1,156 
228,387 
229,578 
217,914 
204,006 
192,199 
November .... 230,109 
December .... 5 883 282,191 
Total 138,696 2,805,622 2,916,588 258,874 + 41,000 —199,466 
1959 
January 12,260 270,858 248,432 280,880 -+- 22,006 


In U.S. A. 
1957 


December .... 95,285 8,613 136,135 84,446 181,024 + 19,472 
— 1,116,380 112,060 1,616,964 1,277,946 181,024 + 60,379 
January 94,735 136,748 110,557 176,287 — 4,737 
87,130 128,299 201,223 + 24,936 
90,366 130,075 f 238,641 + 37,418 
86,123 120,467 ‘ 251,099 + 12,458 
80,628 115,978 253,463 + 2,364 
71,092 107,918 244,450 — 8,013 
64,444 110,130 242,781 — 2,669 

67,917 100,640 215,560 

79,541 178,222 

92,214 128,490 

-+-- 96,369 y ; 93,596 

vies, ae k 80,722 

1,008,170 131,294 1,446,540 1,179,416 00,722 








11,167 137,361 114,425 80,780 


Outside U. S. A.* 


625 128,137 133,901 277,316 
11,210 1,418,624 1,575,361 277,316 + 43,541 


462 125,105 149,321 272,613 

284 119,263 130,925 268.524 

365 129,082 151,258 254,685 

471 106,428 128,482 250,067 

702 109,793 134,302 245,053 

584 120,469 140,029 231,373 

658 119,448 143,278 232,383 

475 117,274 160,134 220,916 

701 ‘ 153,633 196,558 

; 7148 171,827 141,164 

November .... 980 129,909 143,178 

December .... 972 144,531 178,152 

Total 7,402 1,359,082 1,737,172 178,152 
1959 

January 162,022 1,093 133,497 134,007 200,100 

* Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Japan and Australia. 





Electrolytic Copper Electrolytic Copper Lake Copper 
Producers’ Price, Del. Valley Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley Producers’ Price Delivered 


Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 
43.00 36.00 25.69 29.00 - 50.22 34.87 24.577 29.429 43.00 36.00 2569 29.00 
44.03 33.318 25.00 cows - 52.07 32.273 23.557 .... sb. 43.783 33.182 25.00 coe 
46.00 32.00 25.00 coos . 53.11 30.952 23.326 .... . 46.06 32.00 25.00 

46.00 32.00 25.00 oes . 48.88 31.24 23.66 neee . 46.00 32.00 25.00 

46.00 32.00 25.00 eee 44.221 30.163 23.865 .... 46.00 32.00 25.00 

46.00 30.955 25.36 er 40.00 29.60 25.52 ove 46.00 30.955 25.00 

41.56 29.25 26.125 .... 38.14 28.39 29.231 .... 4168 29.25 25.75 

40.00 28.639 26.50 sears - 39.32 27.862 26.52 coos 40.00 28.611 26.50 

40.00 27.031 26.50 “wer . 39.00 25.948 26.355 .... . 40.00 27.00 26.50 

39.308 27.00 27.548 .... . 987.192 25.722 28.577 .... . 389.321 27.00 27.577 

36.00 27.00 29.00 waned - 35.95 25.435 29.829 .... . 36.00 27.00 29.00 

36.00 27.00 29.00 sleeve . 85.45 25.26 28.846 .... 36.00 27.00 29.00 

41.992 30.183 26.31 oea'e . 42.797 28.93 25.905 .... . 41.975 30.162 26.251 
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\ ‘ ists Mine Production ot Copper 
Fabricators Copper Statistics ion Unie iat Cone 


Unfilled (U. .. Bureau yA eee 
archases afilled Astaal Bucess din short 
Pabricaters’ a Refined Fabricaters’ pve 7 oper Pabrécaters’ cons Eastern Misseuri Western Tetal 
Buses Fab. trom Working Pabrteaters amas Stecks Over 
Refined Cop.” Producers Stocks Casement” Pabrtenters Orders Bkd. Ttl. 79,681 2,130 1,018,496 1,100,307 
1962 1957 
June 7,793 129 82,398 90,320 
Total 331,499 32,652 292,157 275,608 1,391,477 —203,614 June iol 1847850284787 
Total 380,881 26,022 309,664 170,917 1,375,869 — 14,678 Aug. 7,572 133 aoe ane 
Tote Oct ‘ela 1a 82.992 87,753 
Total 360,526 58,125 304,619 136,581 1,231,840 — 22,549 cor. Teas 4 80.8 48 87981 
Total 1,418,241 Dec. 6,962 67 81,080 88,109 
cee ee ee | —— = =—s 1 gaeee Ttl. 79,369 1,800 905" 753 1,076,922 
) o¢ 
June 451,126 114,223 324,970 227,097 113,835 13,282 Jan. 17,615 164 82,476 90,255 
July 465.015 109,040 334,584 220,810 81,275 18,661 Feb. 6826 125 174.766 81,717 


Aug. 457,679 115,295 338,818 221,975 117,427 


12,181 Mar. 17,517 123 79,594 87,234 
Sept. 445,679 114,981 338,488 204,154 115,867 


April 7,035 161 76,911 84,107 


++t++++ 
= 
o 
& 


Oct. 440,706 112,893 336,856 198,517 119,440 18,226 May 6,522 152 71,717 78,391 
Nov. 435,216 110,792 335,829 178,814 119,441 31,366 June 5,801 155 62,296 68,252 
Dec. 437,187 117,601 336,217 183,834 99,223 34,737 July 4,188 132 56,672 61,222 
Saxe i weeeeed o~ iehaeee « palbeae SS | i ee Aug. 5,570 127 61,342 67,039 
soe? Sept. 5312 114 177561 82,987 


Jan. 435,635 107,231 335,944 178,326 119,517 
Feb. 422,266 110,174 334,542 178,913 114,298 
Mar. 429,410 104,551 338,454 164,623 106,170 
Apr. 429,708 98,638 335,921 164,410 117,041 
May 434,852 92,943 336,697 170,476 115,355 
June 426,905 82,919 340,743 153,042 110,527 


28,596 Oct. 7,002 60 85,075 91,518 
18,985 Nov. 6,617 60 87,379 94,056 
30,884 Dec. 6,614 70 88,070 94,514 
28,015 Ttl. 76,849 1,250 902,021 980,304 


Average Custom Smelters’ 


++ H+++4+4+4444+ 
me 
fo) 
So 
w 
© 









July 432,918 85,728 341,684 144,410 17,991 32,552 : : 
Aug. 429,627 82,768 344,315 144,375 —«:110.323 23,826 Scrap Buying Prices 
Sept. 425,168 80,436 344,530 144,538 106,927 16,536 (Cents per pound for carload lots del. 
Oct. 420,130 80,774 341,869 138,420 119,161 20,615 consumers’ works) 
Nov. 428,520 68,249 345,832 128,719 98,725 22,218 No. 1 No. 2 Light Re 
Dec. 430,171 75,627 347,465 138,631 83,067 19,702 Copper Conger } af gaey 
MD "cscs » tahees... - acanns-° "raaeeieoe 1,279,086 ...... — a a 
1958 
ca 19.793 17.543 19.10 
Jan. 445,514 57,917 348,426 123,756 94,642 + 31,249 Nov. ..20e jogs 196s 1B86 
Feb. 452,673 52,342 351,035 128,330 86,625 + 25,650 Av. ...24.38 22.88 20.76 22.11 
Mar. 448,125 71,693 346,875 141,387 83,694 + 31,556 1958 
Apr. 450,442 716,602 347,607 145,623 79,613 + 33,814 Jan. ..19.44 17.94 15.69 17.70 
May 441,001 78,194 346,404 138,190 88,447 + 34,601 Feb. ..18.955 17.455 15.205 16.932 
June 433,526 72,383 330,301 145,162 109,011 + 30,448 Mar. .19.21 17.71 15.46 16.92 
July 431,796 717,362 326,263 153,529 79,353 + 29,366 Apr. ..19.60 18.10 15.85 17.56 
Aug. 421,931 78,194 323,667 150,436 96,717 + 26,022 May ..20.02 1% 52 1697 17 894 
Sept. 416,887 71,025 319,281 145,390 105,474 + 28,941 June ..21.93 20.43 18.18 19.76 
Oct 399,113 91,019 315,929 156,692 138,017 + 17,511 July ..22.52 21.02 18.77 — -20.26 
Nov. 419,914 88,580 328,238 157,799 110,487 + 22,457 Aug. 22.62 21.12 1887 20.12 
Dec 447,123 90,401 326,438 177,869 92,573 + 35,217 Sept. .22.37 20.87 18.62 19.87 
Total ‘ ais 1,165,364 ‘ee Oct. 2480 23.30 21.05 22.30 
ee ne eS eee Nov. 25.597 24.097 21.847 yo 
: 356 22.856 20.606 21.856 
Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters y weed oo uae 20.282 18.035 18.047 
and Refineries in United States* 1959 ¢ 
(In Short Tons) Jan. = 25.29 23.79 21.54 22.79 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 *Of dry content for material having a dry 
Jan 15,763 6,640 4,528 6,486 9,859 11,047 14,322 17,506 16,024 14,511 eopper content in excess of 66% 
Fet 12,500 5,153 4,623 10,337 8,490 15,198 14,497 11,145 9,518 : —_——- 
Mar 3,548 7,912 5,24: 9,9¢ 9,738 2,198 5,92 3,93 7 , , ©€ 
Apr. 2. 12804 «653214 185RS 9008 Lae? 17233 «Lame LBETO Brass Ingot Makers’ “crap 
June .., 20588 B42h 4426 10045 ««13;800 146s 18768 Iieae ines Copper Suving Pr s 
July 10,040 6,642 5, 188 9,063 10,260 9,988 12,632 8,926 12,185 ‘Average Prices) 
Aug, ::- 10452 G11 ous 7437 10100 12.doT 12819 IL64E 11 B06 (Cents per pound del. refinery for 
Oct 9,459 3,326 4,602 10,065 11,662 12,897 15,570 13.151 23.088 60,000 Ibs. of each grade) 
Nov 9,237 4,179 4,724 7,815 10,879 9,865 11,369 11,146 16,425 No. 1 No. 2 Ne. 1 Heavy 
Dee. 7,178 4,538 6,208 11,476 14,876 13,180 14,613 11,237 10,796 UeR Copper Copper Yellow 
: Scrap Serap sition Brass 
Total 142,067 71,812 62,470 129,798 127,449 154,714 173,748 147,080 164,196 (957 
*As compiled by Copper Intitute Nov. ..21 293 19.793 19°43 19913 
- = Dec. ..20.78 19.28 1894 12.94 
Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments Ay. ...96.27 3357 S006 15.68 
(NET TONS Jan. ..19.44 17.94 117.77 12.19 
The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass and bronze are Feb. ..18.955 17.455 17.06 11.341 
- — . = nse rt B nay = Bronze Sadnetrs and represen tin excess of 95 per cent of Mar. .19.21 17.71 17.274 11 88 
pie ae gg gee ee ae a . , ‘ Apr. ..19.60 18.10 17.75 12.35 
Jan 19,486 ‘eT 28,416 on3i6 on 3 20,66 25.201 27,738 ob 681 20,468 _— May ..19923 12423 18938 19 769 
Feb 15,026 18, 487 27,168 24,211 25,349 24,949 20,769 17,413. .... June ..21.93 2043 19.02 13.43 
reed a ap eg HR ee ry , 29.718 git ness 15,585 July ..22.52 21.02 19.24 13.53 
May ivit4 28443 88267 21740 21°660 4 Re ee Aug. 2262 21.12 19.11 13.80 
June 9,696 25,093 83,817 21,274 20,818 23,141 18,842 18,888 17,962 ... Sept. .22.37 20.87 18.88 12.90 
July ert pind ons payed beer pon 18, ae Lae eye 16,688 Oct. 2480 23.30 20.51 14.938 
oat 1e:h08 at Sess S277) sees ae00s ae'be> ceoae isere Guan occ) Mow. 25.807 26.007 20.183 14.125 
Oct ... 18,026 32,240 23,124 25,811 22,280 24,080 25,228 23,045 22.800 23/295 - Dec. 24.356 22.856 19.038 13.038 
Nov 18,488 31,748 23,544 23,441 21,806 23,061 25,102 21,818 19.767 20:758 | Aver. 21.777 20.277 18.653 13.024 
Dee 17 9560 28,575 20. 987 — + 20, 541 21,274 21,448 18,046 16,875 18,676 1959 
rotal 175,643 303,568 332,378 27 46 271,251 263,233 298,406 274,096 248,297 227,607 P “ 
Aver, 14.637 25,297 27.615 23,145 "32.694 21,936 24,867 22,841 20,681 18,133 ok Jan. 25.29 23.79 19.70 13.982 
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Lead Statistics Reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
Lead Refineries in U. S. A. and Outside U.S. A. 


(Recoverable Lead Content in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Combined U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 
































REFINED PRODUCTION DELIVERIES STOCKS 
Antimonial Antimonial Antimonial 
Lead Lead Lead 
1958 Pig Content Total Pig Content Total Pig Content Total 
Feb. .. 129,553 7,889 137,442 87,857 1,736 95,593 213,084 8,497 231,581 
Mar 130,088 8,950 139,038 103,730 8,131 111,861 228,567 19,316 247,883 
Apr. 122,690 8,192 130,882 100,352 7,668 108,020 243,586 19,840 263,426 
May 135,618 8,918 144,536 109,209 8,540 117,749 266,326 20,218 286,544 
June 127,982 7,484 135,466 105,121 8,493 113,614 285,482 19,209 304,691 
July 109,964 8,233 118,197 107,801 9,252 117,053 284,650 18,190 302,840 
Aug. 103,701 8,973 112,674 102,898 9,903 112,801 284,818 17,260 302,078 
Sept. 116,283 8,806 125,089 121,929 7,986 129,915 279,172 18,080 297,252 
Oct. 121,934 10,656 132,590 139,698 9,408 149,106 262,510 19,328 281,838 
Nov. 120,951 8,971 129,922 112,495 9,381 121,876 273,033 18,918 291,951 
Dec. .. 129,461 10,898 140,359 90,498 8,583 99,031 313,232 21,233 334,465 
Total .. 1,485,282 106,383 1,591,665 1,307,390 102,697 RIGHT. .Senceces °) aooes, ‘Seats 
U.S.A, 
1958 
Feb. 43,475 3,462 46,937 33,151 4,107 37,258 121,468 12,753 134,221 
Mar. 39,893 3,374 43,267 52,291 3,845 56,136 140,337 12,830 153,167 
Apr. 37,328 3,384 40,712 4,597 3,373 43,970 156,150 13,202 169,352 
May 42,659 4,481 47,140 45,576 4,118 49,694 182,187 13,892 196,079 
June 40,795 3,600 44,395 45,640 4,409 50,049 193,021 13,298 206,319 
July 36,052 2,681 38,733 47,381 5,263 52,644 200,949 11,027 211,976 
Aug. 34,275 4,890 39,165 50,145 4,956 55,101 201,759 11,150 212,909 
Sept 38,508 4,525 43,033 65,301 4,516 69.817 215,389 11,991 227,380 
Oct. 40,225 5,153 45,378 70,580 4,455 75,035 207,335 12,728 220,063 
Nov. 36,572 3,621 40,193 44,834 4,181 49,015 217,728 12,352 230,080 
pee .. 39,504 4,307 43,811 31,869 3,737 35,606 239,049 13,417 252,466 
Total... 473,208 46,985 520,193 589,528 49,893 Se Nea aoe. 
Outside U. S. A. 
1958 
, 86,078 4,427 90,505 54,706 3,629 58,335 91,616 5,744 97,460 
Mar. .. 90,195 5,576 95,771 51,439 4,286 55,725 88,230 6,486 4,716 
age. «. 85,362 4,808 90,170 59,755 4,295 64,050 87,436 6,638 94,074 
May .. 92,959 4,437 97,396 63,633 4,422 68,055 84,139 6,326 90,465 
June .. 87,187 3,884 91,071 59,481 4,084 63,565 92,461 5,911 98,372 
, ae 73,912 5,552 79,464 60,420 3,989 64,409 83,701 7,163 90,864 
Aug. .. 69,426 4,083 73,509 52,753 4,947 57,700 83,059 6,110 89,169 
Sept. .. 17,715 4,281 82,056 56,628 3,470 60,098 63,783 6,089 69,872 
Oot. .. 81,709 5,503 87,212 69,118 4,953 74,071 55,175 6,600 61,775 
Nov. .. 84,379 5,350 89,729 67,661 5,200 72,861 55,305 6,566 61,871 
Dec. .. 89,957 6,591 96,548 58,629 4,846 63,475 74,183 7,816 81,999 
Total .. 1,012,074 59,398 1,071,472 717,862 52,804 ee 8 =—ss.-:ineaca lu eenen mee eae 
Summary of Lead Statistics for United States 
Stocks (end of period) 
Recoverable ——Base Bullion 
Lead Content Raw At Refinery Refined Smelter Receipts 
in Tons of Material At Smelter and Pig and Primary Origin 
2000 Pounds at Smelter & Transit Process Antimonial Total U.S.A’ Outside U.S.A. Scrap Total 
February ..... 76,739 4,264 31,876 134,221 247,100 24,888 16,605 1,938 43,431 
eee 80,664 5,493 29,152 153,167 268,476 23,647 19,735 2,368 45,750 
aaa 83,496 5,359 29,141 169,352 287,348 25,668 16,738 1,952 44,358 
MT? 64 oscaeewe 76,981 5,785 27,472 196,079 306,317 28,637 10,445 1,971 41,053 
Gee -sitewes 17,858 4,420 28,254 206,319 316,851 30,230 14,022 1,315 45,567 
= 81,103 4,848 30,065 211,976 327,992 23,440 19,665 1,629 44,734 
I 78,261 6,461 33,863 212,909 331,494 26,427 13,145 1,282 40,854 
September 74,100 5,893 32,606 227,380 339,979 24,718 14,937 1,718 41,373 
ae 63,630 6,401 29,833 220,063 319,927 22,405 9,205 3,713 35,323 
November .... 64,821 4,721 30,208 230,080 329,830 26,179 15,932 3,954 46,065 
December .... 72,638 7,038 28,955 252,466 361,097 28,409 18,921 4,165 51,495 
WE Saeivenes ane noe  ~*euuqGe’ ' gesmae ° “Ope oeen 311,375 191,415 29,312 532,102 
Deliveries to U. 8. Fabricators including 
Smelter Refined Productions imports from sources reporting to ABMS 
1958 Production Pig Antimonial Total Pig Antimonial Total 
A ere eee 42,875 43,475 3,462 46,937 33,151 4,107 37,258 
DEE” Bon wPCe aw eRs Foe 65 ebb ee 40,971 39,893 3,374 43,267 52,291 3,845 56,136 
ED a 6 ge Wage ies Cae’ oho ne ee Wite 40,499 37,328 3,384 40,712 40,597 3,373 43,970 
eo reg ren ere re 46,653 42,659 4,481 47,140 45,576 4,118 49,694 
SR eer ere ee 43,662 40,795 3,600 44,395 45,640 4,409 50,049 
EOS SE ear Ee ei 40,328 36,052 2,681 38,733 47,381 5,263 52,644 
Rte arn oo: fa et ee ae era 42,766 34,275 4,890 39,165 50,145 4,956 55,101 
NE “vid eik 0 Ve. 00 50 etnw oan 44,595 38,508 4,525 43,033 65,301 4,516 69,817 
SEA) oc Ls ib Giely o> pane eacnete 45,144 40,225 5,153 45,378 70,580 4,455 75,035 
I io aw ding pw! tiare & aE Soe 44,163 36,572 3,621 40,193 44,834 4,181 49,015 
I Sa sax an. Wiehe Tu biatsebe ATR 8 ta 42,834 39,504 4,307 43,811 31,869 3,737 35,606 
MS a lawd wa ca Oe. wee Wend s Coed 524,941 473,208 46,985 520,193 589,528 49,893 639,421 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 





(Common Grade) 
Monthly Average Prices 





Production 
Stock At Primary & 














Total Stock Domestic 
Beginning Secondary | Supply | AtEnd Shipments (Cents per pound) 

1956 1957 1958 1959 
re 81,152 551,618 632,770 92,719 475,551 ate tneee 
We csesetie 28,855 547,153 639,872 31,089 531,339 Jan. 16.16 16.00 . : 
1956 Feb. 16.00 16.00 13.00 
— oa oe 613,293 644,382 529,484 Mar. 16.00 16.00 13.00 
er 48,699 52,357 101,056 46,184 38,225 APY. pe mean od al 
April 46,184 56,170 102,354 57,444 37,583 May 16.00 . : 
Seg 57,444 51,718 109,162 58,085 35,334 June 16.00 14.32 11.24 ; 
June patieaee oot ones 48,203 rey payee pip a July 16.00 14.00 11.00 canna 
aioe os onde 64,861 47,100 111, , , 

August ........ 68,009 48,191 116,200 60,633 49,406 = a oan red 
September 60,633 50,436 111,069 54,682 51,859 pt. . : . 
October ....... 54,682 52,041 106,723 59,041 40,447 Oct. 16.00 13.704 12.673 
ae 70874 ©«-50n00 «237491898 oo Se he ee 
m a ceesee ’ ’ , , , 
Total ..... <% 604.353 645.534 nee 463,060 Dec. 16.00 13.00 13.00 
1958 Aver. 16.013 14.66 12.114 
January ...... 91,598 47,665 139,263 101,206 33,422 
February ...... 101,206 47,133 148.339 119,522 23,832 
March ......... 119,522 43,441 162,963 128,754 28,886 
BE Go) ic ent 128,754 40,984 169,738 143,136 22,1 . 
| eae: 143,136 47,487 190,623 155,121 30,021 Lead Sheet Prices 
| “Dene? 155,121 44,636 199,757 163,504 32,078 
a apaeaeapipate 163,504 38,827 202,331 164,860 31,948 eae 
August ........ 164,860 39,520 204,380 169,302 34,254 (To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
— a oo oo oe an | eee 
Cc wy eeccevee J P ’ , ’ 
November ...... 169.435 40,485 209.920 179,321 30,591 a nye a 
December 179,321 44,042 223,363 198,538 24,852 
Total ay 522,956 614,554 ery 380,359 Jan. 21.66 21.50 18.50 18.119 
In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments Feb. 21.50 21.50 18.50 
to other than domestic consumers. Mar. 21.50 21.50 18.50 
Apr. 21.50 21.50 17.50 
May 21.50 20.885 17.212 
* fe * * . ° 
Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments ~ Se Se es 
(American Bureaa of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) . duly 21.50 19.83 6. 
— i. ma tate, Aug. 21.50 19.50 16.35 
Cable Amm. Foil Batt’y Making dries bers sified Sept. 21.50 19.50 16.39 
1D55 Oct. 21.50 19.204 18.173 
Total 72,418 27,599 2,622 88,461 3,960 652,994 13,084 270,251 Nov. 21.50 19.00 18.50 
1956 Dec. 21.50 18.50 18.50 
June 8,502 2,160 4,167 186 3,645 1,021 21,787 
July 3,497 904 one 5,007 80 2,859 1,453 22,683 
Aug. 7,712 1,497 85 6,884 718 4,443 1,262 26,358 
Sept. 6,354 1,850 1385 —- 6,803 230 6,038 1,339 26,270 hi 
Oct. 7988 1,715 135 7,108 286 4,955 1,493 1,574 
Nov. 6.096 2.351 .... 8.556 226 5.573 792 23,755 Battery S ipments 
Dec. 6440 1,449 85 5,832 160 17,258 394 22,573 
Total 80,360 24,501 1,435 70,614 3,158 56,851 13,213 274,716 
1957 The following table shows replace- 
Jan. 5,297 2,800 200 =: 6,886 671 4,002 1,191 19,502 
Feb. 5.103 1450 350 6549 508 4820 625 18,112 ment battery shipments in the United 
Mar. 5,956 152 Sets 6,479 686 4,614 1,064 18,674 States as compiled by the Business 
April 6,731 2,250 Pron 6,242 909 2,958 1,040 17,453 Information Division of Dun & Brad- 
ay 2,200 120 4,705 270 3,871 634 16,558 Street, Inc., for the Association 
June 3,726 2,250 15 3,762 666 5,071 1,087 20,620 pimee= : pre _ mes _— : ad 
July 5.249 1.650 105 5,332 566 5,310 1,110 19,260 Sas Sy Seeeee 
ug. 5,406 2,250 220 ~=—s- 6,165 650 6,246 1,403 27,066 (In thousands of units) 
Sept. 4,880 2,700 295 6,722 850 5,782 891 29,739 1955 ‘—_ 1957 1958 
Oct. 3,671 3,300 205 5,973 881 4,203 847 21,367 
Nov. 2.950 2,500 85 3,126 493 3,800 106 18,533 Jan... 1,518 2,058 2,638 2,004 
Dec. 2,499 1,350 36 2,820 270 2,607 529 ~=—- 13,997 Feb. .. 1,691 1,340 1,961 1,803 
— 58,444 25,452 1,691 64,761 7,420 53,284 11,127 240,881 Mar. .. 1,356 1,348 1,254 1,577 
Jan. 2,938 550 70 4,775 521 5,173 801 18,594 Apr. .. 1,315 1,368 1,178 = 1,242 
Feb. 2,899 1,750 70 5,124 90 1,643 888 11,368 May .. 1,614 1,761 1,605 1,454 
Mar. 3,133 1,200 35 4,711 681 3,149 908 15,068 June .. 1,842 1,807 1,878 1,773 
pr 3,2 ¢ 70 3,138 580 2,831 533 10,913 i 
May 3,216 1,850 35 4,671 866 3,071 1,027 15,285 po aah rio ma ron 
June 3,463 1,950 35 2,767 480 4,217 1,716 17,450 mB. ++ Si , ’ 
July 3,169 1,250 275 3,936 515 4,157 1,052 17,594 Sept. . 3,120) 2,711 2,688 2,704 
Aug. 3.481 3416 so 4.902 400 6,399 100 =:16,397 Oct. .. 3,120 3,015 3,042 2,976 
pt. 13: , , 848 6,771 1,747 19,774 Nov. .. 2,697 2,592 2,359 2,262 
Oct. 3,243 2,450 we 4,548 285 6,210 1,641 28,270 Dec 2695 2265 2015 3036 
Nov. 3,690 2,150 50 6,527 360 4,887 822 12,105 . , ’ 
Dec. 2,267 2,100 50 =: 6,216 215 2,578 652 10,774 
Total 38,838 20,855 1,080 57,180 5,841 51,086 11,882 193.592 Total 25,828 25,014 25,943 25,265 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U.S. Smelters and Refiners 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 





Inoreand — In base bullion (lead 

matte and At In transit In process Refined Anti- 
in process smeltets & to at pig monial Total 
atsmelters refineries refineries refineries lead lead Stocks 


1956 


Nov. 1 78,253 12,022 3,083 25,783 30,932 11,382 161,485 
pr 1 82,197 9,095 4,132 25,627 25,360 11,832 158,243 
Jan. 1 77,918 12,222 2,846 25,092 29,435 11,746 159,249 
Feb. 1 80,451 10,636 4,061 25,827 32,418 10,487 163,880 
Mar. 1 81,274 11,880 4,394 25,728 38,479 10,220 171,975 
Apr. 1 82,461 14,598 3,593 25,401 36,390 9,794 172,237 
May 1 81,061 17,035 2,705 20,890 48,053 9,391 179,135 
June 1 81,364 11,585 3,071 21,002 48,286 9,799 175,107 
July 1 82,730 12,036 3,560 22,380 55,358 9,503 185,567 
Aug. 1 97,111 11,479 2,532 22,917 59,348 8,661 202,048 
Sept. 1 84,205 13,029 2,667 22,439 51,080 9,553 182,973 
Oct. 1 80,662 11,905 3,175 20,351 44,467 10,215 170,775 
Nov. 1 76,230 14,220 2,538 18,695 47,460 11,581 170,724 
a 1 65,341 11,646 3,547 21,867 59,755 11,119 173,275 
Jan. 1 79,362 11,019 2,779 23,154 79,741 11,857 207,912 
Feb. 1 79,738 11,510 3,678 24,535 88,517 12,689 220,667 
Mar. 1 79,588 9,546 3,670 22,834 107,213 12,309 235,250 
Apr. 1 83,185 10,692 2,187 21,766 116,610 12,144 246,584 
May 1 86,053 11,838 2,138 20,524 130,668 12,468 263,689 
June 1 = 79,482 11,059 2,010 20,188 141,967 13,154 267,860 
July 1 80,060 9,012 1,570 22,092 150,648 12,856 276,238 
Aug. 1 83,347 12,438 860 21,615 154,378 10,482 283,379 
Sept. 1 80,561 15,496 1,176 20,444 158,413 10,889 286,979 
Oct. 1 76,534 15,111 2,854 18,125 159,662 11,004 283,290 
Nov. 1 66,586 12,926 1,280 19,041 157,385 12,050 269,268 
Dec. 1 67,559 11,102 2,683 20,941 167,493 11,828 281,606 
1959 

Jan. 1 77,032 13,367 1,866 19,746 185,913 12,595 310,519 


Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap 
By U. S. Smelters (a) 





(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Receipts Total 
of lead receipts 

Receipts of lead in ore—— in scrap in ore, 
United States Foreign Total etc. (b) & scrap 
1952 Total .... 405,990 98,276 504,266 41,845 546,111 
1953 Total .... 351,183 155,788 506,971 42,994 549,965 
1954 Total .... 336,291 158,081 494,372 49 864 544,236 
1955 Total .... 341,595 172,966 514,561 42,996 557,557 
1956 
November ...... 30,553 14,308 44,861 5,141 50,002 
December ...... 31,154 15,095 46,252 4,536 50,788 
(| rr 368,499 192,318 560,817 55,925 616,792 
1957 
SQRUATY .....-, 30,632 19,961 50,593 4,471 55,064 
February ...... 31,410 15,059 46,469 4,564 51,033 
Saar 33,445 18,813 52,258 3,058 55,316 
rr 31,343 13,042 44,385 2,848 47,233 
ES 32,138 12,324 44,462 3,431 47,893 
AT 29,896 19,592 49,488 2,272 51,760 
Es 55a siren were 29,585 17,936 47,521 2,893 50,414 
C0 ee 29,225 18,774 47,999 3,190 51,189 
September .... 26,479 13,757 40,236 4,375 44,611 
3 er 29,342 13,782 43,124 4,386 47,510 
November ..... 25,809 17,251 43,060 3,258 46,318 
December ..... 27,105 26,610 53,715 3,791 57,506 
. are 356,409 206,901 563,310 42,537 605,847 
1958 
JORUATY 5c ccees 25,537 22,097 47,634 3,507 51,141 
POOTUsry ...ie» 23,789 16,400 40,189 2,184 42,373 
CO ee eee 21,735 20,038 41,773 3,154 44,927 
Eee ee 25,104 15,821 40,925 1,913 42,838 
SP satel cclarar-ateinie 27,427 10,228 37,655 1,867 39,522 
WE: |. 3 Spee 28,577 13,811 42,388 1,366 43,754 
( errr 22,289 19,692 41,891 1,615 43,596 
AUSUSE on vce 25,075 13,043 38,118 1,265 39,383 
September .... 23,228 14,576 37,804 1,810 39,614 
eee 21,099 9,093 30,192 3,591 33,783 
November ...... 26,314 14,541 40,855 4,018 44,873 
December ..... 26,865 18,804 45,669 4,057 49,726 
TOA gna 297,039 188,144 485,183 30,347 515,530 
(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of rceeoverable lead. Owing to the 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the possibility 
that some lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals probably underrun the 
actual production of pig lead. (b) inclusive only of scrap smelted in connection with ore, 


plus some scrap received by primary refiners. 
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N. Y. Lead Price Changes 
(Effective Date) 
Mar. 9....12.76 


1950 
om 8....16.00 Mar. 10....13.00 
Oct. 81....17.00 Mar. 26....13.25 

1951 Mar. 29....138.50 
Oct. 2..%°19.00 Apr. 1....18.75 

1952 Apr. 12....14.00 
Apr. 29....18.00 June 2....14.26 
May 2....17.00 June 15....14.00 
May 12....15.00 Aug. 25....14.26 
June 23....15.50 Sept. 7....14.50 
June 24....16.00 Sept. 15....14.78 
Oct. 7....15.00 Oct. 4...14.875 
Oct. 14....14.00 Oct. 65....15.00 
-. = “ — 1955 

ov. -+++14.00 gept % 
Nov. 10....14.20 » 33. — 
Nov. 11....14.50 Sept. 26....15.50 
Nov. 20....14.25 Pec, 29....16.00 
Nov. 24 ..- 14.00 1956 
Dec. aS 14.25 Jan 4 16.50 
Dec. 29....14.60 Jon. 12.. "16.00 
Dec. 81....14.75 : Totter 


1957 
1953 May 9....15.50 


Jan. 7....14.50 Ma 

y 16....15.00 
Jan, 12....14.00 June 11... .14.00 
Feb. 2....18.50 et. 14... .13.50 


Mar. 4....138.90 9 13.0 
Mar. 10....13.50 ee ee 


Ape, 7....1800 pe, tse 
Apr. 16....12.60 May 14....11.50 
Apr. 21....12.00 june 3....11.00 
Apr. 29....12.50 June 18... .11.50 
May 18....12.75 July 1....1%.00 
May 19....13.00 Aug. 13....10.75 
May 26....13.15 Sept. 17....11.00 
June 11....13.50 gept. 30... .11.50 
July 20....13.75 Oct. 2....12.00 
July 23....14.00 Oct. 8....12.50 
Sept. 16....18.50 Oct. 14....13.00 
1954 1959 
Jan, 18....13.00 Jan. 21....12.00 
Feb. 18....12.50 Feb. 11....11.50 


**OPS Ceiling. 


Antimonial Lead Stocks 


at Primary Refineries 
(ABMS.) 

(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
End of. 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. ..14,902 8,389 10,487 12,689 
Feb. ..12,204 9,095 10,220 12,309 
Mar. ..12,385 10,289 9,794 12,144 
Apr. ..11,740 10,690 9,391 12,468 
May ..11,055 10,902 9,799 13,154 
June .10,233 9,452 9,503 12,856 
July .. 9,779 10,924 8,661 10,48? 
Aug. .. 7.252 10,074 9,553 10,889 
Sept. . 7,461 11,181 10,215 11,004 
Oct. .. 8,085 11,382 11,581 12,050 
Nov. .. 9,263 11,832 11,119 11,828 
Dec. .. 9,893 11,746 11,857 12,595 


Autiomeetel Gad Production 


by Primary Refineries 
(A.B.MS.) 





(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
End of. 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Jan. .. 4,529 5,045 5,113 3,743 
Feb. .. 4,777 5,888 5,468 3,657 
Mar... 6,202 5,526 5,091 3,527 
Apr. .. 5,343 5,818 6,183 3,655 
May .. 4,737 5,405 6,978 4,827 
June... 4,792 4,456 4,466 3,992 
July .. 1,153 3,853 5,372 2,775 
Aug. .. 2.946 5,343 7,967 5,244 
Sept. . 6,650 6,709 17,574 4,761 
Oct. .. 8,016 5,378 6,148 5,849 
Nov. .. 7,985 6,993 3,791 3,913 
Dec. .. 6,907 5,766 3,290 4,539 





Total 64,037 66,180 67,541 50,482 
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Lead Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 


IMPORTS 
1958———__—_ 
Aug. Sept. Oct. 
U. S.t (s.t) ....23,945 40,822 ey: 
Canada (s.t.) .... “ee eed 
2,374 3,710 
4,188 5,902 
Netherlands .... 1, 3,950 2,925 
Norway . 728 Sa 
Sweden 852 oa 
Switzerland .... 1, 971 1,615 
U.K. (Lt. ‘ 19,636 6,689 
India’® (1.t.) .... 1,341 1,452 ved 
EXPORTS 
132 242 eS 
Canada (s.t.) .... 5,125 10,320 
Denmark ....... 1,096 1,187 1,731 
France 863 1,474 828 
Netherlands .... 162 549 298 
Sweden 2,899 ios 
Switzerland ne 
Northern 
Rhodesia* (1.t.) 1,066 930 
t Refined 
t Includes lead alloys. 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 
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French Rand departs 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 
1958 —— 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
Ore (gr. wt.) ..100,833 107,689 
Italy 963 eer 
Algeria 3,312 
Morocco 98,278 
Fr. Eq. Africa 4,000 6,099 
Tunisia peas 
Tunisia .... 1 oe 
Pig lead 49,679 
Belgium .... 3, 955 
Germany (W.) 3,334 769 
Netherlands .. 100 aeed 
Spain 100 
U.K 7162 a — 
Algeria 42 143 5 
Morocco .... 19,295 23,504 1,813 
Tunisia .... 22,996 23,194 1,764 
Australia .... Ree a okes 
Other countries 27 . 
Antimonial lead 1,236 1,466 36 


U. K. Lead Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1957 1958 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Dec. 

(Gross Weight) 
Lead and 

lead alloys 158,371 165,081 23,248 
Australia ..100,183 106,100 14,768 
Canada .... 38,864 40,438 7,363 
Belgium .... 4,226 4,242 575 
Yugoslavia . 2,494 1,513 “<x 
United States 127 ‘tt 

PORE .ccceee SF 2,698 

Other 

countries .. 7,280 10,090 
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U. S. Lead Consumption U. K. Lead Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
Metal Products Jan.-Nov. Oct. Nov. 
Ammunition 36,92 4,057 2,919 
Bearing metals ; 1,681 1,552 (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
Brass and bronze , 2,177 1,987 1956 1957 1958 
Cable Covering ia 6,482 5,878 29,657 29,607 
Calking lead .......... 45% 7,843 4,731 
Casting metals 4 860 615 ° 29,219 27,855 
Collapsible tubes r 354 467 ; 29,144 29,713 
Foil cherhennkeesane ame 506 489 : 27,246 26,230 
Pipes, traps and bends 19,919 2,100 1,660 
31,574 28,839 

Sheet lead 2,760 2,198 ? 
Solder peccccensesoes Cee 5,172 4,514 28,607 28,624 
Storage battery grids, 27,604 27,201 

posts, ete. ..........189,429 14,201 14,210 : 24,756 21,726 


Storage battery oxides. .138,242 13,751 15,022 


Sona aaa ’ 29,519 28,829 

Type metal Y 2,370 2,008 3 ao ore 
ae . 31, ‘ 

— ae ee 26,530 27,154 


Pigments: 

White lead x 1,592 1,340 
Red lead and litharge .. 58,663 7,033 6,159 Total ...353,045 347,699 335,920 
Pigment colors 89 1,089 1,032 

Other* 3, 437 349 





10, 1 51 P 8,880 . 
Chemicals: ' 
Tetraethy! lead 146,564 13,182 14,455 American Antimony 
Mise. chemicals 2,449 271 206 
Total .. 149,013 13,453 14,661 
Miscellaneous uses: 


Annealing 3, = In bulk, f.0.b. Laredo 
Galvanizing 182 83 


Read olatl ® 7 (Cents per Ib. in ton lots) 
ead plating 
i ‘ 1956 1957 1958 1959 
pe ygylaaiaaning! — = Jan. 33.00 33.00 33.00 29.00 
’ 0 
Other uses: Feb. 33.00 33.00 30.818 
Unclassified 13,785 1,273 1,244 Mar. 33.00 33.00 29.00 
Total reported? ....876,049 90,479 83,930 Apr. 33.00 33.00 29.00 
Esti ed »orted 
sonemadan vss. 000 2000 2000 TN SS) 33.00 29.00 
Pakena se July 33.00 33.00 29.00 
Daily averaget .... 2,689 2,984 2,863 Aug. 33.00 33.00 29.00 
- af ; Sept. 33.00 33.00 29.00 
MAE lead content of leaded zine oxide Oct. 33.00 33.00 29.00 
t Includes lead content of scrap used di- Nov. 33.00 33.00 29.00 
ee a ee Dec. 33.00 33.00 29.00 


t Based on number of days in month with- 
out adjustment for Sundays and holidays. Aver. 33.00 33.00 29.485 


Monthly Average Prices 


Grand total? 898,000 92,500 85,900 





Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


Stocks 
Stocks Net Receipts Consumed Nov. 30, 
Oct. 31, 1958 in Nov. in Nov. 1958 
Soft lead 75,322 56,587 56,659 75,250 
Antimonial lead 33,897 20,212 19,584 34,525 
Lead in alloys 6,714 3,452 3,226 6,940 
Lead in copper-base scrap 1,586 1,432 1,461 1,557 - 


117,519 81,683 *80,930 118,272 


* Excludes 2,693 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 
307 tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 





Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
NOVEMBER — 


Soft Antimonial Lead in copper-base 

lead ea alloys scrap Total 
Metal products 31,756 19,180 3,215 1,461 55,612 
Pigments ‘ 17 ee ee 8,573 
Chemicals J ae Peet nea ve 14,661 
Miscellaneous 302 ery eee 840 
Unclassified ; 85 11 eee 1,244 


56,659 19,584 3,226 1,461 *80,930 


* Excludes 2,693 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 
807 tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics 


Iters are includ 





Stock 


Begin- Pro- 


(Tons of 2,000 a 


American Zinc Institute 
Commencing with Pacey yg 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and secondary 
is report. Production from oo ores also is included. 





Domes- 


ning duction 


94,221 
8,884 


aay : 
Drawback 


Gov't 

Acc’t 

128,256 
10,688 


Stock 

Total at End 

995,691 8,884 
82,974 


Daily 
Avg. 
Prod. 
2,494 


21,901 2,553 
2,627 
2,661 
2,379 


2,825 


:.. 21,901 87,160 


. 87,160 180,843 


. -180,843 124,277 


Avg. 
. 40,979 40,979 


102,165 84,991 
82,478 
80,772 

869,270 
72,439 


106,848 
110,433 
99,797 
,035,311 
86,275 


88,810 
70,185 
68,622 
68,622 


8,016 
3,060 
3,169 


1956 Total 2,904 


1956 Mo. Avg. 
1957 
January 


67,273 
February 


67,731 
67,441 


83,100 
80,163 
94,607 
80,332 
89,693 
69,957 
73,055 
81,049 
72,985 


78,974 

86,889 

89,357 
105,531 
112,693 
133,455 
146,179 
149,296 
153,766 
155,925 
152,531 
166,655 


3,014 


79,333 

83,166 

72,128 
1957 Total 815,567 
1958 
January 
February 


1,067,450 765, 132 1 79, 466 
82,343 
68,354 
72,274 


58,211 
49,072 
48,948 
70, 214 46,598 
71,018 51,390 
66,967 54,487 
65,119 60,312 
68,718 
76,905 
93,018 
83,394 
76,862 
767,755 


9,805 
9,993 
8,763 


5,227 


68,657 
59,511 
57,822 
52,684 
51,519 
54,658 
60,187 
69.309 


180,346 
189,189 
203,641 
221,171 
240,670 
252,979 
257,911 
62,927 251,529 
63,705 
65,304 
65,174 
75,503 
828,902 


September 

October 

November 

December ......191,7 
1958 Total 


77,118 
93,224 
83,606 
77,010 
805,325 


238,116 
210,176 
191,744 

ote 190,237 
34,488 ose 
1959 


January ....... 190,237 76,481 70,770 70,941 


U. S. Consaingtien of Slab Zinc 


uregu of Mines 
By industiies (Short Tons) 
Die Brass Rolled Zinc oxide 
products & other 
27,656 
28,738 
30,885 
38.087 
33,342 
39,302 


3,695 
3,539 
3,405 
36,251 


3,434 
3,206 
3,378 
3,300 
3,097 
2,646 
2,981 
3,099 
1,590 
1,783 
1,255 
1,427 
20,486 


195,777 





Galvan- 
Total 


947,366 
887,009 
849.289 
977.626 
876,130 
1,081,468 


93,877 
87,224 
82,272 
988,097 


90,490 
80,752 
78,384 
17,489 
75,909 
73,464 
65,123 
714,562 
75.976 
87,898 
76,595 
67,421 
924,063 


69,295 
60,347 
59 978 
58,432 
61,907 
67,690 
60.007 
70,033 
74,122 
81,919 
74,302 


zinc 
67,779 
64,000 


51,508 
53 784 
45,979 
50,363 


4,158 


1960 Total 

1961 Total 

1952 Total J 

1968 Total .....408,162 

1954 Total 

1955 Total 439,694 
. 40,875 


1956 
36,767 
32,790 


421,218 


281,385 
266,442 
236.022 


805 346 
286,817 
404,790 


34,985 
32,812 
33,238 
352,451 


144,816 


10,164 
9,581 
8,799 

122,395 


10,800 
9,156 
8,860 
9,491 
9,563 
8,710 
6,361 
9,755 
9,588 

10,952 


37,517 
32,520 


3,686 
2.911 
3,385 
2,843 
2,679 
39,544 


3,183 
2,716 
3.138 
3,259 
2,896 
2,961 
2,848 
3,379 
3,458 
3,845 
3,276 


September 
October 


358,543 


26,348 
22,629 
19.045 
17,829 
18,316 
21,497 
17.387 
20,382 
25,188 
27,682 
27,311 


111,114 


9,115 
7,279 
6.271 
6,392 
6,597 
6,643 
6,275 
8,358 
9,624 
11,753 
10,067 


January 
February 


November 
METALS, FEBRUARY, 1959 


Prime Western Zinc Prices 
(East St. Louis, f.o.b.) 


(Cents per pound) 
(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
1956 1957 1958 
13.46 13.50 10.00 
13.50 13.50 
13.50 13.50 

13.50 13.50 
13.50 11.933 
13.50 10.84 
13.50 10.00 
13.50 10.00 
13.50 10.00 
13.50 10.00 
13.50 10.00 
13.50 10.00 
13.497 11.40 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.865 
11.386 
11.50 
10.313 


High Grade Zine Prices 


(Delivered) 
N. Y. Monthly Averages 
(Cents per pound) 

1956 1957 1958 
14.81 14.85 11.35 
14.85 14.85 11.35 
14.85 14.85 11.35 
14.85 14.85 11.084 
14.85 13.283 11.00 
14.85 12.19 11.00 
14.85 11.35 11.00 
14.85 11.35 11.00 
14.85 11.35 11.00 
14.85 11.35 11.865 
14.85 11.35 12.386 
14.85 11.35 12.50 
14.847 12.75 11.407 


U. K. Zinc Consumption 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 


1956 1957 
. 29,779 28,485 
. 29,568 26,276 

28.650 27,049 
.. 25,348 24,247 
.. 27,922 29,589 
26,650 25,202 
July .. 23,826 25,934 
Aug. .... 18,867 20,381 
Sept. 25,470 27,792 
Oct. .. 27,784 29,552 
Nov. .. 27,713 26,705 
Dec. . 24,134 24.419 


315,711 315,631 


1958 
27,473 
24,551 
26,967 
24,984 
24,579 
25,587 
23,794 
19,076 
26,747 
29,838 
26,432 
26.042 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May .. 
June .... 


Total 306,070 
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Mine Production of Zinc Mine Production of Lead Mine Production of Gold 


in United States in United States in United States 


. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) (U. &. Bureau of Mines) (U Cin fine ounces) 
tons short tens Easte: rm 
a) t Western Total Eastern = A ons States States Alaska* Total 
Kier ree wor ml . Ttl. 2,026 1,634,625 247,535 1,884,186 
1956 


Tetal 
States States States U.S.* 
1953 
183,612 57,300 293,818 534,730 Tel. 9,970 136,650 188,776 335,412 T+], 1,998 1,607,930 204,300 1,814,228 
166,487 63,100 234,942 464,539 TH. 8,608 138,940 169,804 317,352 Mf igs 197.953 143,957 


1988 9'196 
163,230 73,630 277,811 514,671 ‘THI. 10,379 145,640 177,409 333,409 june Soe 18 


1966 . 192 
175,310 61,080 301,253 537,643 ‘Ttl. 11,395 141,000 195,034 348,329 © U8: 18 


1957 Oct. 183 
17,066 1,744 28,314 47,123 June 648 10.569 15.500 26,717 Nov. 182 


16,981 25,664 45,940 July 532 11,430 15,032 26,994 181 ; 0 ; 
15,391 24,602 42,672 aug. 674 11,168 16,654 27,496 Tt 2,174 1,556,450 210,000 1,768,624 
17,078 == 1, 23,440 42,376 Sent. 144 9,935 14,087 24,766 1958 
14,111 20,481 34,779 759 12.392 14,950 28,101 Jan. 207 134,282 2,736 137,226 
17,839 21,323 34300 Nov. 619 10,170 12,519 23,308 Feb. 147 116,392 59 116,598 
14,874 19,213 34,967 Dec. 599 9,887 12,393 22,880 Mar. 174 123,808 96 124,078 
13,893 18,683 34,364 Tt). 9,300 135,800 188,392 333,493 Apr. 192 124,705 906 125,615 
Total 196,877 29,506 290,151 520,128 1988 May 203 124,490 557 125,520 
1958 Jan. 675 12513 12,613 June 182 122,277 8,484 130,943 
Jan, 16,165 1,682 20,861 38,708 ep 542 11356 11.734 July 38 116,775 29,735 146,528 
Feb. 13,652 1,365 18,528 33,545 tf 208 ‘g’eas 19°'148 Aug. 174 113,281 34,947 148,202 
Mar. 13,922 1,291 20,411 35,624 Aor fey 15%ss8 19'739 5, Sept. 156 128,613 38,960 167,459 
Apr. 15,719 1,311 39.405 May 626 11.660 11,939 Oct. 186 135,882 42,467 178,535 
May 15,580 1,314 35,834 June 615 10,662 11,499 ~~ Alaska totals based on mint and smelter 
— 2a. 32,971 July 454 10,019 10,662 21,135 _— receipts rsseccihi 
y ' —= 6; 29,442 Aug: 447 8859 9,512 18,818 . ion* 
ines? «28627 29,387 = Sept. 389 7,734 «11,221 19,344 U. S. Silver Production 
— aoe65 == Oct. 517 9,290 11,467 21,274 
—_— .... = 32°39] Nov. 606 10,500 11,823 22,929 
; , Dec. 565 9,600 11,699 21,865 
“Includes Alaskan output in some months.  Ttl. 6,816 119,070 140,033 265,920 4954 Total 


ne ae eee 1955 Total , , 
hn noid “ae 1956 Total 38,157 40,160 





Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States 1.388 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 2'880 

ea ease 3,452 

(In Fine Ounces) ° 2,558 


Eastern Western vente ore 
States | Missouri _— States Alaska* Total ; on 
1955 Total 159,038 438,000 «36,103,723 += 33,804 +~=— 36,734,565 Nov. 9 | «3BT2 
1956 Total 553,982 377,200 «36,169,267 «26,700 += 37,127,149 341932 
29,800 3,036,720 4,816 3,119,228 3,551 
8,020 2,690,456 3,537 a —— 2790 
7,000 2,673,590 810 [——— soe * 3568 
240,000 37,018,950 26,000 37,895,336 April .... 3,056 
17,400 2,939,634 3,002,716 -ar 
16,000 2°788,072 2\842,685 
5,500 2,834,641 2,878,285 
17,800 2,807,664 2,863,829 
22,870 2,746,539 2,811,309 
21,300 2,775,606 2,800,681 
21,840 2,503,013 BR on ol 
19,970 2,836,937 2,417,095 


35, 72,954 
17,180 2,621,537 2,646,193 be ng separation between silver of fereige 
20,600 2,749,976 2,781,560 and domestic origin on the baste of refined 
* Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. a Saas refined forms is only ap- 
— ae ae t Ineludes nee of crude silver by the 
U. S. Mint. 


Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S. Average Silver Prices 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) (Cents per fine ounce) 


wee 1956 1957 1958 1959 
(In short tons) Jan. 90.357 91.375 89.449 90.19 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 Feb. 90.90 91.375 88.625 


Jan, 76,934 89,895 116,247 128,203 140,394 147,029 139,910 156,708 Mar. 91.128 91.375 88.625 

Feb. 172,374 92.649 110,483 116,236 132,763 119,059 121980 .... Apr. 90.875 91.375 88.625 

Mar. 77,069 104,460 122.339 130,272 145.895 135.706 134019 .... May 90.75 91.307 88.625 

Apr. 76,880 102,071 120.434 126.394 144,726 139.152 128559 .... June 90.46 90.456 88.625 

May 80.803 105.464 125,138 131.128 150,800 145.174 129083 .... July 90.14 90.31 88.625 

June 77.476 104,152 120.758 1271634 145,726 138,007 115325 .... Aug. 90.614 90.909 88.625 

July 78,368 109,285 126,161 132.669 151624 142157 118811 |... Sept. 90.75 90.602 88.673 

Aug. 85,175 110,545 125.296 133.551 92.406 143.449 125416 .... Oct. 90.722 90.625 89.966 

Sept. 76,882 109,333 120:332 130,606 132.316 129278 124713 |... Nov. 91.375 90.382 90.125 

Oct. 77,312 108,219 125089 134.655 149.125 133.759 139847 |... Dec. 91.375 89.80 89.932 

Nov. 74,639 105,636 121,252 133,689 145,081 135.024 140962 ._. Aver, 90.79 90.824 89.043. 
Dec. 83,419 110,291 127,056 140.748 148.391 140,033 153301 |... ote — The averages are based on 
Ttl. 937,330 1,252,013 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 1,647,710 1,565,556... Boe eee 
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U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 





Sept. Oct. 
Ore, matte & 


regulus (cont.) 4,477 5,051 


Philippines 
U. of S. Africa. . 
Australia ee 65 
Other countries 5 56 
Blister copper 
(content) 22,830 19,538 
1,613 
15,427 

Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 
U. of S. Africa.. 

Australia 

Refined cathodes 
and shapes ... 


647 
2,362 


827 
1,671 
5,120 2,940 

932 

250 
1,716 

Rhodesia & 

Nyasaland .... ae 42 

Other countries 
Total Imports: 

Crude & refined. .32,427 

Old and scrap 
(content) 

Brass scrap and 
old (cu. cont.) 1,680 


27,529 
186 349 


316 


U.S. Zinc Imports 


Nov. 
12,382 
620 
214 
2,149 
1,962 
1,115 


1,908 
2,814 


700 
527 
47,174 


291 
333 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 





Sept. 
Zine Ore (cont.) 31,222 


Oct. 
23,998 
10,928 

4,889 


Honduras 112 

Bolivia 162 

Colombia Ms 14 

7 

6,954 

U. of S. Africa .. 560 

Australia 255 

Philippines .... 7 

Other countries 44 110 
Zinc blocks, 

18,320 

7,092 

888 

200 


4,790 
710 
1,929 


Belgium 
Germany (W.) 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
U. Kingdom .. 
Yugoslavia 
Belgian Congo.. 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 
Total Imports: 
Zinc ore, 
blocks, pigs ..52,119 42,318 
Dross & Skim. .. 51 73 
Old and worn out 22 
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281 
112 
1,047 
1,047 


772 
1,747 


336 224 


Nov. 
32,955 
10,276 
11,673 

1,175 
9,752 
1 
78 


U. S. Copper Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 


Ibs.) 


1958 





Sept. 

Ore, conc., matte 

& other unref. 

(content) 
Refined ingots, 
bars, etc.” ....32,238 
163 
551 
427 
1,897 
784 


2,616 
8,588 
2,894 
Netherlands 560 
Norway 168 
Portugal 1 
Spain 66 
Sweden 168 
Switzerland.... 531 
U. Kingdom ...12,629 
Formosa nate 
India 26 
Japan 55 
Australia 112 
Other countries 2 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 32,650 
Pipes and tubes. . 73 
Plates and sheets 7 
Rods, brush- 
copper, castings, 
rolls, segments 
(finished 
form) n.e.s. ... 
Wire, bare ...... 
Building wire 
and cabley .... 
Weatherproof 
wire* 
Insulated copper 
wire n.e.s.i 


Germany (W.) . 
Italy 


514 
430 


220 


1,191 


1,123 


43,141 
253 

52 

(110 
515 
119 
224 
13,505 
8,223 
3,127 
1,349 
336 
1,288 
1,036 
11,527 
112 
1,070 
295 
44,264 


127 
A 


318 
14 
1,203 


Nov. 


307 
44,498 
397 


42 
455 


394 
634 


280 
101 
628 


* Includes exports of refined copper resulting 
from scrap that was reprocessed on toll for 


account of the shipper. 
+ Gross weight ; n.e.s. 


Not elsewhere specified. 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 
(A.B.M.8.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 





Sept. 
Copper scrap, 
unalloyed* 
(new and old) 1,579 


Netherlands 
Spain 
U. Kingdom ... 
India 
Japan 
Other countries 
Copper-base 
scrap, alloyed? 
(new and old) 2,781 


Germany (W.) 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Spain 
Switzerland .... 
India 

Japan 

Hong Kong .... 
Other countries 


612 


28 
463 
228 

16 
170 

72 


9 
1,057 
11 

4 


19 


799 
154 
61 
28 
58 
202 


2,517 
487 
614 
163 

1,231 

22 


* Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust, 
residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 

+ Copper-base alloys, including brass and bronze 

Ashes, clippings for remanufacture, cupro- 


nickei scrap, cupro-nickel trimmings, 


nickel 


silver scrap, phosphor bronze, phosphor cop- 
per, skimmings, turnings, round. 


U. S. Lead Imports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Censu 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 


8) 





Oct. 
Ore, matte, etc. 
(content) 
Canada 
Greenland ae ' 
Mexico 31 
Guatemala 
Honduras 


16,682 
2,030 


581 
1,047 
18 
234 
3,175 
U. of S. Africa .. 8,860 
Australia 611 
Philippines .... 718 
Other countries 17 
Base bullion 
(content) 
Peru 
Other countries 
Pigs and bars .. 


Colombia 
Peru 


20,001 
3,275 
6,181 
1,542 

280 

9 22 

1,323 3,064 

. 5,283 926 
264 
4,447 


. 40,822 
6,638 
22,247 
3,674 


Yugoslavia 
Morocco 
Australia 
Total Imports: 
Ore ,base bul- 
lion, refined . .53,771 
Lead scrap, dross, 
etc. (cont.) 
Antimonial lead 
& typemetal .. 
Lead content 
thereof 


1,648 


36,683 
131 
291 
284 


U. S. Zinc Exports 


(In tons of 2,600 Ibs.) 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Censu 


1958 


Nov. 
14,839 


3,101 
2,692 


8) 





Sept. Oct. 
Slabs, blocks, etc. 10 433 
Cuba ae 28 
Taiwan 
Other countries 10 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conc., 
Slabs, blocks .. 10 
Scrap, ashes, dross 
and skimmings 
Battery shells 
and parts, un- 
assembled 
Rolled in sheets, 
plates & strips 
& die castings 
Zinc and zinc 
alloys in crude 
and semifabri- 
cated forms .. 
Zinc Oxide 


125 
275 


78 
208 


Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 

Ay. 

1946 
14.375 


Av. 
1939 
11.20 


Copper, domestic 
Electro., Del. Vall 
Lead (N, Y.) 5.05 25 
P. W. Zine (E. St. Louis, 
* ee reer 
New York, del. 
Tin, Spot Straits, N. Y. 
Aluminum ingot 9944% 4+ 20.00 
Antimony (R.M.M. brand, 
.o.b. Laredo) 12.36 


5.06 


15.00 


14.50 


1959 
Feb. 19 
40.00- 
40.50 
11.50 


11.50 
12.00 
103.25 


26.80 
29.00 
27 





United 
States 


(a) 

«++ 868,721 
. 1,036,702 
1,188,184 


89,680 
87,270 
03,078 
90,045 
. 96,285 
1,115,483 


94,735 
87,130 
90,336 
86,123 
80,628 
71,092 
64,444 
67,917 
79,641 

92,214 


(a) 


Canada 


(b) 
302,984 
326,599 
$56,251 


30,025 
W220 
$1,334 
35,823 
35,593 
360,745 


$2,841 
30,639 
$4,190 
32,645 
$2,471 

32,418 
$1,131 

50,867 
27,546 
22,560 


Mexico 
(erwde) 


(e) 
59,030 
61,583 
69,918 


5,144 
4,960 
6,140 
5,778 
5,446 
42,905 


5,272 
4,849 
6,954 
6,101 
6,141 
5,954 
5,995 
6,340 
6,294 
5,380 
5.040 
5,066 


Reported by Copper Institute. 


World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 

United Yugo- 
Kingdom  siavia 


Quile 


(@) 
372,814 
447,288 
606,261 
36,744 
32,822 
43,096 


42,995 
43,765 


(4) 


41,578 
39,648 
40,205 
16,115 
23,264 
34,811 


3, 
3,196 


7 
(e) 


258,259 

286,805 

279,461 
24,709 
2A 


23,955 
23,127 
21,7386 
255,710 


23,790 
21,792 
25,161 
23,286 
24,543 
23,128 
24,418 
26,409 
24,649 
27,200 
24,731 


Pera Fed. Norway 
Rep. of 


(ft) 
14,205 
14,876 

16,457 
1,649 
1,725 
1,581 
1,464 


1,424 
17,265 


(g-h) 
152,858 
138,271 
127,365 

5,926 
12,237 
10,368 

9,606 


9,607 
121,799 


8,542 


2,870 


801 
786 
792 
809 
774 


Japan 


(e) 
111,871 
124,908 
139,062 

14,667 
14,448 
13,311 
13,166 
13,038 
143,654 


12,345 


Turkey 


(f) 
27,727 
26,313 
27,101 
1,757 
3,398 


1,880 


Aw 


(e) 
42,241 
41,935 
55,711 


5,639 
5,072 
4,778 
4,527 
4,388 
55,633 


4,334 
4,045 
5,555 


6,139 
6,220 


Rao 
dain 
(e) 
386,577 
350,302 
435,186 
29,212 
42,871 
43,123 
44,013 


42,459 
499,418 


Crude, “recoverable contents of mine production or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake.” 
Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. 
in concentrates, matte, etc., exported. (c) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. 


(d) 


Blister and/or refined. 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. 


production from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. * Refined. 


(b) 
(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


Blister copper plus recoverable copper 


Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
Smelter production. 


Refinery 





World Production of Refined Lead 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


(a) Production credited 


United 
States 


661,618 
547,153 
613,293 


48,19) 
50, A36 
52,041 
48,771 
50,500 
604,533 


47,665 
47,133 
43,441 
40,084 
47,487 
44,646 
88,827 
39,250 
43,269 
45,467 
40,486 
44,042 


Canada Mexico 


166,879 281,506 
148,811 221,138 


147,865 213,524 


68,735 79,260 
67,303 91,241 


61,917 111,479 


(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Peru Belgium France Fed. Italy 
Rep. of 


71,083 
73,251 
73,251 


12,568 26,341 
21,288 20,151 
10,302 18,627 
12,125 19,491 
12,504 19,465 
142,935 218,266 


7238 
6,553 
5,323 
374 
5,951 
5,971 
2,672 
432 
837 
, 785 
2,212 
2,706 
176 
6,940 
10,908 


20,144 
18,341 
18,455 
21,099 
21,005 
17,846 6,255 
18,315 6,880 
17,991 6,100 
16,256 5,192 
11,968 5,074 
17,067 6,448 

20,902 5,344 
to Australia includes 


, 188 
,806 
6,899 
5,626 


5,421 


lead refine 


7,961 
8,053 
9,615 
9,257 
8,191 


8,375 
8,347 
8,773 
917 
9.058 
264 
,548 
495 
849 
940 
9,495 


7,443 
7,768 
7,874 
8,396 
7,512 
94,509 


7,501 
7,959 
7,890 
8,858 
8,339 
7,977 
8,319 

15 
8,202 
9,308 
9,068 


195,136 


Germany 
162,773 
162,508 
178,713 

15,403 
15,938 
17,643 


16,703 
17,215 


18,017 
15,939 


41,150 
46,806 
42,780 


Spain 


62,476 
67,509 
64,824 


42,336 


2,869 
4,173 
3,491 
4,063 
4,231 


6,124 
5,866 
6,582 
4,840 
5,460 
61,332 


4,013 
4,433 
4,597 
4,652 
2,402 
3,677 
4,581 
4,584 
4,367 
4,639 
4,825 


5,297 
5,337 
6,392 
6,281 
6,944 
6,403 
6,327 
6,913 
5,692 
7,121 


Yugo- 
slavia 


18,665 
83,347 
83,507 


7,691 
6,356 
7,409 
7,373 
7,846 
85,313 


6,042 
7,452 
8,600 
7,021 
7,482 
6,469 
6,872 
5,414 
6,942 


Japan 


37,612 
40,912 
51,019 


4,786 
5,366 
5,297 
5,678 
5,785 
59,670 


4,974 
4,352 
4,335 
8,481 
8,541 
3,461 
3,567 
3,610 


din England from Australian base builien. 


Aus- 

(a) 
260,424 
254,558 
256,300 


23,548 
24,209 
19,639 
24,987 
24,095 
261,035 


25,518 
23,628 
26,359 
19,876 
25,035 
22,979 
21,563 
19,942 
22,632 
22,482 





World Production of Slab Zinc 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


French 
Morpco 


29,417 
28,870 
30,993 


2,477 
2,463 
2,733 
2,806 
4,173 
$4,441 


3,323 
3,326 
3,375 
2,338 
3,532 
2,906 
2,767 
2,584 


Tunisia 


30,015 
28,620 
26,623 

1,903 


Rho 
desia 


16,800 
17,976 
17,024 


1,456 
1,456 
1,456 
1,456 
1,568 
12,364 


1,877,841 
1,893,125 
1,984,344 


177,247 
174,013 
171,334 
177,739 
180,412 
2,052,431 


173,922 
167,791 
171,654 
160,946 
174,255 
164,278 
147,624 
140,501 


158,285 


Belgium France Fed. 


Great Nether- 
Rep. of Britain 


Italy Norway Spain Yugo- 


United Can. Mexico Peru 
States slovia 


tralia 


(a) = (b) 


(b-c) 


(a) Germany 


Total 
1956 
Total 
1957 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov. 
Dec 
Total 
1958 
Jan 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dee. 


868.242 2 
1,031,018 
1,062,954 


90,719 
85,779 
4,166 
TT ASS 
81,490 
79,754 
86,270 
1,574,500 


82.343 
68,354 
72,274 
70,214 
71,018 
66,967 
65,119 
62,297 
63,705 
65,304 
65,174 
75,5038 


(a) Partially electrolytic. 


255,601 


18,810 60,477 16,982 
257,008 61,879 18,943 
62,136 10,428 


19,929 
20,062 


5,011 2,701 


3,078 


20,989 
21,269 
20,354 
20,878 
21,162 
20,531 
21,125 
20,274 
21,705 


2,699 
429 
520 
822 
640 
.305 


625 


fe PS PS tO PE I 


37 
(b) 


234,896 


233,623 
251,906 


21,695 
20,176 
19,301 
20,129 
21,688 
21,660 


7 
259,701 


22,382 
22,026 
21,453 
20,886 
20,949 
20,094 
19,556 
18,308 
17,961 
17,866 
18,696 


122,248 184,806 


123,623 
124,105 


148,455 


12,795 
12,028 
13,786 
14,985 
15,279 
14,243 


197,024 
204,961 


16,521 
16,615 
16,617 


17,684 
202.627 


17,187 
15,562 
16,743 
15,693 
16,128 
15,663 
16,210 
16,204 
15,635 
16,462 
16,196 


tion in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 
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90,987 
90,917 
90,784 

6,82 


6,596 
81,179 
4,911 
5,275 
6,549 
6,925 
7,202 
7,731 
5,879 
5,991 
5,991 
6,442 
5,874 


28,686 
31,202 


32,123 


3.793 
4.915 
4.669 


2,789 
24/279 


2,209 
1,975 
2,045 
2,207 
2,372 
2,309 
2,296 
2,259 
2,259 


(a) 


16,040 112,292 


15,175 
15,434 


2,639 
2,752 
2,740 
2,745 
2,011 
2,164 
2,189 
30,256 


2,943 
2,797 
3,013 
2,853 
2,871 
2,854 
2,928 
2,820 
2,820 


686 we Soniye Tepe aes 
Entirely electrolytic. (c) Beginning 1954 botb electrolytic and electrochemic. 


122,965 


153,821 


13,875 
14,245 
14,008 
13,753 
14,215 
12,905 
13,638 


152,145 


13,126 
12,072 
13,217 
9,305 
13,504 
14,040 
15,835 
12,420 
12,420 
14,436 
13,501 
12,47 
(d) 


(b) 
117,066 
113,221 

117,445 


8.355 
12,229 
10,675 
10,300 
10,829 
10,521 
10,895 

123,587 


10,816 

9,642 
10,707 
10,424 
10,918 
10,988 
10,742 
11,075 
11,075 
11,045 


(4) 
2,243,501 
2,534,457 
2,630,383 


2,692,833 


221,112 
199,114 
214,049 
204,625 
211,529 
204,067 
203,828 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks 


(In long tons) 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


1957 1958 
91,477 
82,483 
89,147 
94,330 
88,582 
88,913 
81,851 
84,756 
89,899 
85,092 
74,686 
69,023 


U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


At start of: 1959 
oan. ... 64,184 
Feb, gles 
Mar. 

Apr. 
ee 
June .... 
July 

_ ee 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 


Dec. .... 81,657 


(In long tons) 

At start of: 1957 1958 
Jan. .... 39,420 51,295 
Feb. . 41,433 49,134 
Mar. 36,900 47,738 
Apr. .. 34,877 40,547 
May .. 44,933 37,509 
.. 40,804 34,608 
.. 42,148 40,518 
. 48,275 37,148 
51,435 43,758 

.. 45,301 48,856 
coe Canes 40,216 
.. 48,065 35,335 


U. K. Stocks of Zinc 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
Virgin Zinc Zine Conc. 
At start 
of: 1958 1958 
Jan. 44,926 79,349 
Feb. 43,308 82,125 
Mar. 46,662 87,721 
Apr. 46,608 84,631 
May 47,251 80,964 
June 50,539 74,470 
July 49,613 71,553 
Aug. 48,497 70,105 
Sept. 45,590 63,909 
Oct. 45,784 57,376 
Nov. 39,341 53,371 
Dec. 35,396 58,022 


1959 1959 


U. K. Copper Exports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1957 1958——— 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. lo 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper 
unwrought— 
ingots, blocks, 
slabs, bars 


etc. 
Plates, sheets, 
rods, etc. 
Wire (including 
uninsulated 
electric 


Other copper, 

worked (in- 

cluding pipe 
fittings) .. 1,216 11,220 
Total ....136,451 182,241 
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sat 


December 
Total 


* Includes copper sulphate "effective October, 


251,312 


14,834 
19,666 
22,004 
20,506 
18,591 
234,158 


20,816 
19,352 


Consumption in United Kingdom 


Scrap 
138,685 


8,857 
11,187 
10,410 
11,464 
10,530 

133,991 


10,178 
13,652 


639,479 


39,440 
55,070 
60,048 
55,608 
48,634 
641,484 


56,615 
51,559 
53,071 
55,822 
54,233 
57,418 
53,564 
42,181 
61,408 
65,190 
60,219 
56,698 
667,978 


507,493 


46,437 
37,907 
41,539 11,532 
43,784 12,038 
43,571 10,662 
46,080 11,338 
42,373 11,191 
33,073 9,108 
52,018 9,390 
53,937 11,253 
47,932 12,287 
45,968 10,730 


534,619 133,359 
1954. 





U. K. Zinc Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1957 


Jan.-Dec. 


(Gross Weight) 
Zinc ore and 
conc. 
Zine conc. 
Australia ... 


. 112,998 
83,325 
12,725 


Rhodesia- 


Nyasaland . 1,250 


Other 
countries .. 
(Gross Weight) 

Zinc and zinc 
alloys 

Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland . 

Australia ... 


148,349 


2,250 
4,351 
72,914 
Belgium .... 18,832 
Germany 
(West) .... 
Netherlands 2,073 
Norway 450 
Soviet Union 16,824 
United States 17,177 
Belgian 
Congo 
Other 
countries e 


1,973 


13,930 


t Not ‘available. 


United Kingdom Tin Statistics 


Jan.-Dec. 


207,244 121, or 


135,387 
2,325 
6,328 

73,411 
10,697 


26 
932 
15,706 
861 
7,671 


17,430 


958——_ 


Dec. 


7,099 
7 


13,752 
150 
950 

8,462 
1,334 


3 
601 


960 


192 


Zinc Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric tons 


except where otherwise noted. 
IMPORTS 

195 
Aug. Sept. Oct. 
VU. 8. (s.t.) 16,871 20,897 -_s 
Canada (s.t.) 63 a sas 
‘ 1,979 
2,181 


627 
1,533 
1,329 1,080 
1,530 

466 
8,796 
2,720 


Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerlandt 
Uv... 

India’* (1.t.) 


1,133 
10,322 
4,536 


10 
8,670 
276 


22,810 
369 
5 


Canada (s.t.) ... 
Denmark 
479 674 
3,573 


852 
744 


Netherlands 
Norway 
Switzerland? 
U. K.2 (1.t.) 
Northern 


Rhodesia* (1.t.) 2,376 2,006 


+ Includes scrap. 
t Includes manufactures. 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 





(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 
Tin Content of Tin in Ore —_—_—_—__—_ 


1956 Total 
1957 Total 
1958 
January 
February 
March 
April 


September 
October 
November 


Produc- 


tion* 
1,044 
1,028 


Stock at 


end of 
period* 
2,393 


3,602 
3,446 
3,261 
4,407 
3,872 
2,431 
2,020 
2,063 
1,564 


— Tin Metal 

Stock at 

end of 
period 
3,176 
71,931 


Con- 

sump- Exports & 
tion Re-exports 
22,232 8,371 
20,365 7,362 


Produc- 
tion* 

26,434 

$4,175 


Imports 
2,226 
9,834 


402 
310 
1,408 
924 


2,335 
2,495 
1,018 


582 


3,614 
2,746 
3,106 
1,790 
1,428 3,400 
1,029 2,964 

329 2,904 


18,058 
20,322 
20,940 
20,069 
21,529 
21,716 
20,880 
19,676 
19,942 
20,145 
19,285 


912 
478 
912 
988 
882 
594 


1,525 2,423 
1,141 2,579 
145 2,488 
851 2,187 


*As reported by International Tin Study Group. Production of Tin Metal includes production 
from imported scrap and residues refined on toll. Stocks exclude strategic stock but include 


official warehouse stocks. 
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Canada's Copper Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Copper) 
(In Tons) 
1956 
26,653 
26,229 
26,750 
26,617 
27,626 
27,122 
27,250 
29,219 
27,950 
29,696 
27,346 
28,716 


1955 

. -22,600 
. -21,455 
. -25,083 
. -24,077 
. -23,840 
. -21,890 
. 21,185 
. 26,184 
24,752 
25,546 
25,213 

» 27,172 


1957 
25,469 
21,861 
27,663 
27,398 
29,086 
24,093 
27,195 
26,943 
24,633 
30,312 
27,331 
31,604 


1958 
32,868 
28,668 
29,239 
30,635 
32,471 
32,418 
31,131 
30,867 
27,546 
22,572 
20,368 


288,987 331,174 323,588 


Canada's Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) 
(In Tons) 

1956 
15,981 
11,041 
12,276 
14,476 
12,851 
10,985 
13,599 
14,710 
17,268 
13,896 
19,130 
18,630 


153,199 174,843 


1955 
11,078 
. 12,897 
. 12,423 
.10,321 
.10,911 
June . .13,387 
July ..12,674 
Aug. ..13,219 
Sept. ..13,479 
Oct. 14,208 
Nov. 14,545 
Dec. ..14,057 


1957 
20,582 
16,272 
14,720 
16,417 
19,048 
10,826 
18,621 
21,980 
14,314 
13,110 
16,622 
16,282 


198,794 


1958 
26,883 
16,816 
18,662 
23,261 
19,358 
20,831 
21,703 
15,881 
15,373 
20,341 
14,391 


Jan 

Feb. . 
Mar. . 
Apr. . 
May . 


Year 


Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Recoverable Lead) * 
(In Tons) 


1956 
16,002 
14,344 
16,857 
11,573 
15,446 
18,145 
15,841 
16,104 
15,760 
16,725 
14,865 
16,056 


1955 

. 18,959 
.. 15,018 
. 19,113 
.. 17,889 
. 16,808 
. 17,800 
- 16,650 
. 16,676 
. .15,972 
. 13,658 
. . 15,182 
. 17,857 


201,583 


1957 
14,032 
15,170 
16,940 
14,275 
14,591 
16,431 
14,377 
14,679 
15,869 
14,151 
15,879 
15,296 


1958 
17,117 
14,908 
15,421 
15,644 
15,131 
15,645 
14,076 
12,260 
15,401 
14,564 
16,680 
Dec. 


Year 


188,971 181,690 


* New base bullion from Canadian ores plus 
recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 
shipped for export. 
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Canada's Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


1955 
. 5,500 
. 11,882 
. 10,318 
. 11,967 
. 6,416 
- 9,897 
- 8,341 
.» 4,884 
. 5,538 
. 8,053 
. 4,622 
- 5,286 


92,407 


(In Pigs) 
(In Tons) 


1956 

4,888 
3,856 
4,007 
7,636 
7,214 
6,632 
9,696 
4,713 
9,908 
9,072 
9,227 
2,734 





79,633 


Canada's Zinc Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Zinc) 
(In Tons) 


1955 
. 22,028 
. 19,865 
. 22,215 
. 21,301 
. -21,599 
. -20,565 
. -21,769 
. -22,029 
. 20,898 
. 22,206 
. 21,398 
. 21,135 


257,008 


1956 
21,696 
20,356 
22,010 
21,339 
21,790 
20,780 
21,691 
21,354 
20,691 
21,412 
20,470 
22,012 


255,601 


1957 
20,340 
19,808 
21,941 
20,504 
20,564 
19,928 
20,061 
20,305 
20,247 
20,892 
20,933 
21,828 


247,351 


1958 
21,801 
19,743 
22,314 
20,989 
21,269 
20,353 
20,873 
21,152 
20,530 
21,125 
20,273 


Canada's Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Slabs in Tons) 


1955 

. -22,181 

. .25,556 

. 20,178 

. 21,018 

. 14,820 

. 19,581 

. 13,522 

. - 16,581 
. 11,793 

. «19,836 
. 14,164 

. - 14,607 


1956 
15,550 
11,757 

8,822 
14,317 
11,357 
15,296 
15,499 
13,070 
19,732 
20,792 
21,411 
16,125 


1957 
19,304 
16,618 
14,923 
17,131 
16,680 
16,157 
12,912 
20,520 
17,671 
16,735 
17,225 
16,131 


1958 
17,349 
8,376 
19,636 
16,346 
15,122 
7,776 
27,394 
15,906 
8,670 
22,810 
17,978 





213,837 


183,728 


202,007 


Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In ores and concentrates) 
(Fine Ounces) 
1956 1957 
435,047 253,940 
196,803 380,463 
328,857 521,849 
348,838 431,646 
447,710 523,228 
495,742 468,559 
686,209 844,545 
1,080,301 811,530 
481,042 861,857 
731,099 432,000 
669,285 263,273 
1,023,481 186,569 


6,924,414 5,979,459 


1958 
634,715 
208,149 
350,827 
284,971 
376,082 
438,253 
529,770 
279,511 
583,570 
323,475 
211,892 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Year 


Canadas Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Ounces) 

1956 1957 
2,280,575 2,158,631 
2,094,467 2,051,679 
2,296,648 2,346,316 
1,759,384 2,225,638 
2,463,374 2,111,185 
2,494,748 2,208,584 
2,267,271 2,383,390 
2,315,312 2,592,468 
2,517,451 2,382,121 
2,379,162 2,817,358 
2,494,547 2,566,519 
2,357,202 2,537,984 


1958 
2,529,583 
2,294,655 
2,448,698 
2,558,958 
2,650,665 
2,527,632 
2,385,687 
2,884,154 
2,856,304 
2,390,012 
2,643,790 


May 


Aug. 
Oct. 


Dec. 





Year 27,655,141 28,361,873 


Canada's Nickel Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Tons) 

1956 
14,985 
14,997 
15,504 
14,431 
15,203 
14,492 
15,125 
14,852 
14,530 
15,762 
15,062 
14,824 


1955 
. - 14,387 
. 13,375 
. 15,544 
. 15,011 
. 15,352 
. 14,835 
. 14,530 
. 14,825 
. 13,734 
. 14,411 
. .14,290 
. 14,881 


1957 
16,609 
15,027 
16,733 
15,347 
16,225 
15,447 
15,878 
16,756 
15,604 
15,628 
14,587 
15,096 


1958 
16,710 
15,896 
15,853 
15,163 
15,231 
14,603 
12,851 
13,097 
11,786 

3,682 

3,178 





175,173 178,767 188,962 .... 
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Canadian Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 





Sept. Oct. 
Ore, matte, 
regulus, etc. 
(content) see 2,010 
United States— 980 
Belgium 
Germany (W.) . 
Norway 
U. Kingdom ... 
Japan 
Ingots, bars, 
billets, anodes 15,373 
United States .. 3,834 
Brasil .... : 55 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia . 


3,821 
97 
33 
1,348 


135 
2,208 


20,340 
4.977 
133 
Re 


Germany (W.) . 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland .... 
U. Kingdom ... 
India 
Japan 
Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 17,583 
Old and scrap . 836 
Rods, strips, 
sheet & tubing 1,003 


1.214 
23 »=«88 


24,161 
466 
1,647 
Canadian Zinc Expor 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 


Nov. 


1,051 
437 
614 

14,391 


4,287 
280 


57 
15,442 
997 


1,328 


ts 





Sept. Oct. 
Ore (zinc 
content) 
United States . 
Belgium 
France 
Germany (W.). 
Netherlands 
Slab zinc 
United States 
Brazil 


24,269 10,738 
.12,455 10,738 
7,482 


1,693 
846 e- 
8,670 22,810 
. 4,134 14,425 
554 
22 


(W.). 812 
Netherlands pert ‘ 224 
United Kingdom 4, 256 6,548 

crate 142 
33 


224 


29 
21 


Pakistan 

Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs .. 
Zinc scrap, 

dross, ashes .. 

United States .. 

Belgium 

Netherlands 


. 32,939 33,548 


715 
51 
89 


509 
73 
295 
a 141 
Canada’s Nickel Expo 


Nov. 


11,982 
11,982 


17,978 
5,114 
540 
66 
140 
112 
10,507 
134 
560 


784 
21 


29,960 
773 

8 

530 
228 


rts 


(Dominion tate a of Statistics) 
(Refined, in oxides, matte, etc.) 


Tons) 
1956 


(In 
1957 
14,260 
9,974 
14,958 
18,671 
18,351 
14,539 
14,181 
14,966 
14,160 
13,370 
16,620 
14,606 


176,836 178,656 
METALS, FEBRUARY, 1959 


January 
February 
March 

April eee 
June 

July 

August 
September 
October 
November : 
December .... 


12,800 
.. «14.084 
. 15,694 


1958 
14,233 
12,157 
12,316 
20,962 
20,574 
16,144 
14,055 
13,012 
14,371 

8,312 
3,000 


Canadian Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 





Sept. Oct. 

Ore (lead 
content) 6,476 
United States .. 1,475 
Belgium 3,265 
Germany (W.) . 1,736 
Refined lead .... 5,125 
United States .. 3,388 
Brazil wate 
1,736 


4,092 
3,266 
826 
10,320 
6,429 


82 
U. Kingdom ... 3,724 
Japan 33 
Taiwan ia 51 
Other countries 1 1 
Total Exports: 
Ore and refined. 
Pipe and tubing 
Lead scrap 


.11,601 14,412 


40 


Nov. 
1,509 
1,509 

10,641 
1,101 
9,140 

146 
254 
12,150 
1 

43 


Copper Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


B. M. 8.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; 
except where otherwise noted. 
IMPORTS 

1958 


metric tons 





Oct. 
19,538 
5,051 
2,940 
607 
813 
16,168 


Sept. 
U. S. (blist., s.t.) 22,830 
(ore, etc., S.t.) 4,477 
(ref., s.t.) . 5,120 
Denmark 
France (crude) 
(refined) 
Italy PP 
Netherlands 2,901 
152 
4,481 
Switzerland 2,090 
U.K. (1.t.) 
India (blister/- 
et. ta 6. ee 
EXPORTS 
U.S. (ore and 
unref., s.t.) 
(refined, s.t.). 
Canada 
(refined, s.t.) .. 
Finlandi 


3,642 


412 


; 1,123 
.32,238 


43,141 
at 20,340 
276 
1,258 
856 
: 6,468 
No. Rhodesia (ref. 
& blist., 1.t.)*..28,514 


t Includes old. 


17,909 


Nov. 


41,289 3% 


6,600 
2,140 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 


tistics. 


French Copper Imports 
( 


A. B. M. 8.) 
(In metric tons) 
1957 


Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
Crude copper 
for refining 
(blister, black 
and cement) 
U. Kingdom .. 
Belgian Congo 4,877 
Turkey 500 
Refined P 
United States 49,437 
Canada 11,595 
Chile 3,257 
Belgium 48,584 
Germany (W.) 5,238 
‘ 3,418 
2,453 
U. Kingdom .. 5,015 1,152 
Belgian Congo 30,973 31,228 
U. of S. Africa 5 5 
Rhodesia-Nyas- 
21,175 
102 


5,378 4,877 
1 “ 
4,877 
215,457 
75,155 
17,963 
47 
58,190 
4,353 
2,540 
2,590 


22,183 


Other countries 51 


1958 —— 


Dec. 


French Zinc Imports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 
(In metric tons) 
— 1958 — 


1957 


Jan.-Dec. 


.312,982 351,651 25,760 


Ore (gross 
weight) 


Netherlands .. 


Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Yugoslavia 
Algeria 
Morocco 
Tunisia 
Belg. Congo.. 
Australia .... 
Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. .. 
Mexico 
Belgium 
Germany (W.) 
Italy 


179 


U. Kingdom .. 50 


Algeria 33 


Jan.-Dec. 


16,025 
11,962 
551 
7,420 
22,789 
48,513 
258 
4,215 


38,185 
25,402 
53,942 
87,514 

6.901 


14,271 
4,613 


14,830 
150 
10,817 
929 


489 
1,017 
207 
133 


Dec. 


French Metal Exports 


(A. BEM. 8.) 


metric te 
95 
Jan.-Dec. 


(In 


LEAD 
Ore (g. 
Pig lead 11,025 
United States 780 
Uruguay .... l 
Denmark . 3,149 
Germany (W) 1,961 
Sweden 508 
Switzerland .. 3,910 
United King.. 508 
Other countries 208 
Antimonial lead 372 
ZINC 
Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc... 
COPPER 
Crude copper 
for refining 
(blister, black 
& cement) .. 


1,913 


283 


ons) 


1958 —— 


Jan.-Deec. 


2,015 
15,415 
250 
520 
1,270 
4,412 
6,248 
2,438 
277 
1,429 


449 


78 


Dec. 


33 
2,268 


"297 
406 
115 
"160 
"30 
275 


U. K. jes Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,24 
1957 
Jan.-Dec. 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper and cop- 
per alloys . .468,560 
U. of S. 
APPICE os. 
Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland 
Canada 
Belgium ... 
Germany 
(West) 
Norway 1,099 
Sweden .. 473 
United States 83,647 
Chile 79,591 
Peru 2,385 
Turkey 
Belgian 
Congo 
Other 
countries .. 


883 
.216,711 
78,618 

610 


221 


2,999 


431 


0 Ibs.) 


——— 1958 ——_— 


Jan.-Dec. 


463,672 
753 


188,378 
82,458 
1,222 


261 
1,662 

6 
100,804 
80,469 
2,566 


3,501 


1,592 


38,200 
501 
2,939 
7,982 
355 


42 
275 
17,022 
7.800 





Nonferrous Castings Spot Straits Tin 
MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 

















(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Alu- On Mag- - _ Monthly Average Prices 
minum pper nesium nc ie 
1963 Total ........... 658,022 990,496 34,517 521,253 20,444 1956 61957 861958 = 1959 
CT 8. ccwepaia 607,764 834,557 25,572 474,741 18,396 Jan. 105.036 101.511 92.94 99.411 
1955 Total ........... 833,058 1,011,748 89 , 
1956 Total ........... 801,136 966.473 36,168 88,069 20,734 Feb. 100.803 101.132 93.915 
1957 Mar. 100.786 99.643 94.452 
Se Serie wee eneerns 58,547 70,959 2,973 49,356 2,336 Apr. 99.268 99.304 92.988 
Re tehoetedanad 52.173 60,621 2544 48,379 2'079 ° 
MURR g i 55,735 71,233 2,315 49,829 2,165 May 96.994 98.347 94.512 
My hovheedbenekeaders 58,692 70,804 2,279 47,736 2,115 4. 8.05 94.708 
a oe 64.140 81.836 2192 62/332 — = See 
I ea ils oe eas 58,898 70,187 1,920 58,689 1,608 July 96.143 96.52 94.892 
cer rv rere 53,102 65,708 1,533 ’ ’ Aug. 99.049 94.261 94.988 
_ hanna stiate se: 751,856 875,389 30,322 663,330 23,791 . ¥ 
1068 Sept. 103.809 93.406 94.101 
eee 57,845 69,707 1,881 50,658 1,566 Oct. 106.023 91.838 96.523 
February ............. 50,695 58,356 1,80: 2.6 ‘ 
March .......... . 50,547 60,157 1975 39.719 11630 Nov. 110.921 89.236 99.118 
SES ch dildos sith 44.948 59,311 2,215 35,796 1,467 Dec. 104.268 92.35 98.989 
Sb cemasns ocean 44,093 57,506 2,422 : r 
es hia, oe 40,701 57,124 2'205 38,132 1,971 Aver. 101.475 96.301 95.177 
a apeteabentees- 38,818 51,124 2.200 32,765 1,394 
es ee 45,034 57,790 1,869 35,860 1,804 
September ........... 52.796 64.447 2/804 47.127 1.725 : 7 
SRR 55,699 74,012 2,627 45,045 1,708 Prompt Tin Prices 
November a” 55,793 62.476 2.615 48.431 1,409 
Copper Castings Shipments (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
BY TYPE OF CASTING Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per Pound) 
(Berean of Consus) (pene of Pounds) All 1956 1957 1958 1959 
hie dieean a eteant ones 1s5ns By Jan. 104.768 101.347 92.653 99.351 
i csetveteawe P d d A 
en cccend 1,000,910 910862 68,865 8,259 26,924 Feb. 100.586 100.257 93.763 
1968 Total .......... 990,496 888,369 61,316 10,077 30,734 Mar. 100.524 99.476 94.363 
1954 Total ....... .. 834,557 751,804 48,849 6,480 27,394 
1955 Total "1,011,748 907,852 «63,041 8541 31,408 Apr. 99.145 99.286 92.988 
1956 Total ........... 966,113 866,404 57,522 10,023 32,134 May 96.853 98.335 94.512 
1957 . 025 94.619 
ee ae 70,959 63,910 3,590 868 2,591 _— oo = 
etal aarti 60,621 54,847 3,010 825 1,939 July 96.131 96.44 94.892 
i eaheannlepnenedes 71,233 64,953 3,278 799 2,203 159 94.976 
A ptapacahgeci piataes 70,804 64,470 3,243 870 2.221 = oS ae 
Oct. DRS REG & 81.836 74,391 3,693 1,057 2,695 Sept. 103.559 93.313 94.054 
Sakae segaaes, tales 710.18 63.944 3.006 862 2.375 455 
LU SAeraieg gests: 65.708 59.606 3,046 888 2'168 So. an See's 
eStabene 875,389 789,819 44,746 10,776 30,048 Nov. 110.329 89.236 98.985 
1958 34 98.9 
January ............. 69,707 63,294 3,327 894 2,192 = ee = . 
February ............ 58,356 52,579 3,202 196 1,779 Aver. 101.252 93.672 95.069 
I i ec onaek was 60,157 54.007 3.395 823 1.932 
BE sce ctiscouu pil 59,311 53,271 3.385 949 1,705 
ee 57,506 51,634 3,077 891 1,904 
apatite 57,124 51,967 3,001 839 1,317 * Lee; 
MET Srtcl, tases 51,124 46.636 2'351 792 1'345 Quicksilver Averages 
—™ Sineelitie depesebient 57,590 52,981 2.425 682 1,702 
September .......... 64.447 58,435 2,888 876 2,248 
CONOF kk ce ccccess TO 67,564 3,239 790 2,419 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
November ....... || 62.746 57.386 2.604 810 1,946 Virgin, Dollars per 76-Ib Flask 
; oat cs eaenmaeaaes . 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Nickel Averages Platinum Averages Jan. 277.80 256.00 224.35 219.50 
. reyes Feb. 270.29 256.00 229.39 
Electro, cathode sheets, 99.00%, 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included N. ¥. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS Mar. 201.40 256.00 232.096 
(Cents per pound) (Dollars per Troy Ounce) 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 Apr. 267.22 256.00 233.06 
Jan. 64.50 74.00 174.00 74.00 Jan. 106.30 101.92 177.85 52.57 May 267.675 256.00 229.48 
eb. 64.50 74.00 74.00 .... Feb. 104.34 9859 7482 .... 
Mar. 64.50 74.00 7400 .... Mar. 104.23 93.50 72.096 .... June 260.69 256.00 229.00 
Apr. 64.50 14.00 74.00 .... Apr. 103.92 9345 70.72 .... July 256.06 256.00 230.25 
ay 50 74.00 74.00 .... May 105.23 92.865 67.34 .... 
June 6450 74.00 7400 .... June 106.50 92.02 6618 _... Aug. 256.00 252.20 240.27 
July 64.50 74.00 14.00... July 106.50 90.265 6435 .... Sept. 256.00 248.58 241.12 
ug. 50 00 74.00 .... Aug. 105.76 84.426 60.94 .... 
Sept. 64.50 74.00 7400 |... Sept. 105.50 84.00 5960 |... Oct. 255.92 234.48 235.94 
Oct. 64.50 74.00 14.00... Oct. 104.85 84.00 57.327 |... Nov. 255.13 228.33 230.05 
ov. 00 74.00 .... Nov. 104.50 83.80 5641 .... 
Dec. 7248 7400 7400 |... Dec. 104.50 8.70 53.154 |||. Dec. 256.00 226.50 223.54 
Aver. 65.165 74.00 74.00 |||. Aver. 105.18 89.79 65.07 |... Aver. 261.71 248.51 230.96 
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Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 











(U.S. De ent of Interior) 
Stee Departs Sold or Used Stocks Ingot (30 Ib.) 9914% Plus, Delivered 
car Production ory4 al Monthly Average Prices 
1957 short tons shorttons Short tons plant short tons (Cents per pound) 
September ............ 192,976 129,278 147,169 75,823,527 175,085 1956 1957 1958 1959 
ESSA 175,085 133,759 125,430 67,292,495 183,414 Jan. 2440 27.10 28.10 26.80 
November ............ 183,414 135,024 146,333 78,858,676 172,105 
December ............ 172,105 140,036 140,996 70,850,564 171,145 Feb. 2440 27.10 28.10 
a Rees nana eee cies SARE TEe EERE, 8 =e Wasne” §  odevios Mar. 24.60 27.10 28.10 
: PEE nc ccoccccces 171,142 139,910 134,983 $69,837,103 176,069 Apr. 25.90 27.10 26.10 
.  -ererrr 176,069 121,980 118,608 61,426,895 179,441 May 25.90 27.10 26.10 
Nt Ges «da. uedd 179,441 134,019 123,461 63,341,320 189,999 
ee oe 189,999 124,999 127,608  § 63,222,858 187,390 June 25.90 27.10 26.10 
_, Eee er 187,390 126,357 130,160 62,816,641 183,557 July 25.90 27.10 26.10 
RS GS Re aR Yc 183,557 115,326 130,787 63,091,679 168,096 
a 6 6 2 168,096 118,541 134,083 64,726,335 152,554 Aug. 26.70 28.10 26.77 
NE it ave web: 4,5 ee 152,554 125,416 132,765 64,611,494 145,205 Sept. 27.10 28.10 26.80 
September .......... 145,205 124,714 146,870 71,641,275 125,049 
ae 124,274 139,836 139,908 68,881,146 124,202 Oct. 27.10 28.10 26.80 
— eneereercimnnsiommnt —_—______- Nov. 27.10 28.10 26.80 
: Dec. 27.10 28.10 26.80 
Aluminum Wrought Products 8c AB sd 
PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS Aver. 26. 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) — 
Plat Streeve 1 ‘Shap ~y Powder M i W h 
; ihc: ghsnes Bed, Tube Higome Finks eee 
otal ar a 4 e ° 
a. oS eer 2,088,489 1,165,090 357,229. 518,070 46,255 Products Shipments 
1955 Total ............ 2,805,500 1,642,368 365,391 812,311 35,854 a ve 
1956 Total .......... 2,870,101 1,577,601 398,602 782,398 28,017 (Bureau of Census) 
1957 
RT Se ee 249,012 130,047 35,680 74,364 2,670 (Thousands of Pounds) 
ee ae 227,388 117,103 32,847 69,411 2,630 
FRO aia as 5 gas 249,047 130,624 39,342 71,339 3,120 1955 1956 1957 1958 
I a ge 223,786 117,796 30,918 66,829 3,224 
September ........... 215.564 122787 21.735 «63.421 2302 Jan... 1776 2,188 2,130 = 1,271 
SES aa, 230,913 121,654 23,075 69,554 2,104 Feb. .. 1,648 1,901 2,522 2,522 
November ............ 186,974 114,618 31,501 64,197 1,716 
December ........... 177,520 96,078 21.363 54.672 1.480 Mar. . 1,947 1,946 2,388 1,398 
ies ecu auak 2,677,423 1,396,502 399,040 789,430 28,187 Apr. .. 1,756 2,279 2,511 1,479 
ane 193,678 108,616 21,915 57,188 1,538 ia i fe ee 
ee 9 A ’ ’ ’ 
February ............ 207,459 118,835 21.983 58.296 1,927 June .. 1,686 2,302 1,881 1,709 
—— Pardini ae set 190,092 eae pegs poy ie a July .. 1,437 2,002 1,428 1,227 
pian 210,477 18,793 22,17 62,737 954 
BE eve koueeeuuen 217.299 115,660 27,361 67,376 2,389 Aug... 1,742 2,523 1,540 = 1,823 
2 ee ee 228,587 118,767 28,674 74,580 2,248 Sept. . 2,159 2,031 1,501 1,807 
EE aeteniachimearap es 229,654 126,160 24,678 72,194 2,642 oe (1a 
SR i no ae 213,548 115,376 23,581 67.953 3,154 Oct. .. 1,667 A 
September .......... 231,168 125,937 23,287 75,269 2,665 Nov. .. 1,954 2,141 1,230 
I 8. ow staat ois 254,023 128,967 24,442 85,038 2,163 ; , 
November ._........ 216.249 121.190 17.771 71,666 1°723 Dec. .. 1,577 2,452 = 1,102 
“ ns Total .21,186 24,975 21,915 
Aluminum Castings Shipments 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 
Y . 
(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent All Cadmium Averages 
Total Sand old Die Other eek ay 
1954 Total .......... 609,066 155,738 213,968 232,726 6,800 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
1955 Total cede sail 833,068 171,757 298,115 354,804 8,282 Cents per Ib. in ton lots 
1956 Total ........... 01,036 171,763 245,421 : ; 
1957 . TS TS 1956 1957 1958 1959 
er 52,173 10,447 16,322 25,339 rat Jan. 170.00 170.00 155.00 145.00 
at 55,735 10,966 18,398 26,319 a 
September ........... 58,692 11,367 17,820 24,900 aa Feb. 170.00 170.00 155.00 
SE! boc ceveceech 64,140 11,570 20,543 31,936 me 00 155.00 
November ............ 58.898 10.411 18.611 29.793 a a. Se. eee 
December ............ 53,102 9,302 16,724 26,978 see Apr. 170.00 170.00 155.00 
ER Eo oo werwee cate 751,656 144,121 232,326 369,086 es May 170.00 170.00 155.00 
1958 
January ............ 57,845 10,724 18,082 28,937 - June 170.00 170.00 155.00 
February Siceelwes 50,695 9,601 15,456 25,579 ate July 170.00 170.00 155.00 
oe ee a 54 9,311 15,255 25,918 ie: 
Rebate aa cede 44.948 9/531 13.369 21,956 ork: Aug. 170.00 170.00 155.00 
ME i) ceutiweeudl 44,093 9,312 13,648 21,091 tp Sept. 170.00 170.00 152.60 
TN ii ea tl 40,701 8,644 13,679 18,292 ie 
— ameabbeaeapine: 38,818 8,658 12'342 17.714 oe Cs. Tee tee He 
August PRGRG i> BOR 45,034 9,034 14,426 21,505 we: Nov. 170.00 170.00 145.00 
September .......... 52,796 10,261 16,241 26,254 ite ; 
October ............ 55,699 10,932 17,189 27,511 de Dec. 170.00 166.40 145.00 
November .......... 55,793 10,539 16,942 28,264 ee Aver. 170.00 169.70 152.30 
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Steel Ingot Production 


Steel Ingot Operations 
(American Iron and Steel Institute) 











Calculated 
Estimated Production — All Companies weekly 
OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER ELECTRIC TOTAL » produc. (Percentage of Capacity as Reported 
% ot % of % ot capac- companies by 
i Net to it Net to it (net tons) 
reas Total wa peast aes ed wean ies 03.2 ” 5436, O64 62.0 88311,652 7 10 169 3741 American Iron & Steel Institute) 
1966 Total ..102,840,585 91.6 3,227,997 67.4 9,147,567 81.2 115,216,149 Hy 2208,28 Week 
1967 
: m 627,575 61.4 8,908,732 78.6 2,015,550 
Aususi..... SOTII2 838 204,728 53.6 731,996 71.6 97233890 81.8 2,084,400 Beginning 1956 1957 1958 1959 
— "135,139 84.7 185,967 50.2 656,800 66.4 8,979,906 81.8 2,097,642 
ped iy o 508 623 84.1 164,677 40.6 604,618 67.6 9,197,717 81.1 2,076,234 Jan. 6... 976 984 561 76.2 
7 34,76 36. 3,612 59. ,392, ¥ »v06,¢ 
a i ores 203 on: 108,337 28:3 528,686 651.7 7,420,285 65.5 1,678,798 Jan. 13... 98.6 96.4 57.0 173.6 
Total .. 101,657,776 87.0 2,475,138 64.9 8,582,082 71.3 112,714,996 84.5 2,161,776 Jon 20 99.0 96.6 55.5 14.6 
1968 . eee x s » " 
5,12 58.6 21,33 35.5 547,45 44. 6,753,912 656.1 1,524,585 
—, oad esen iia 66.0 ‘S101 26. t4s'o14 406 6,782,373 63.8 5,468,583 Jan. 27...100.4 97.6 54.0 712.6 
, Rebbe “876.619 43.8 109,433 83.1 547,989 46.3 5,582,091 “78 1,289,741 Feb. 4... 993 97.1 540 769 
I RR al ao ella dllns 
Ee a cle pl dapat 
jepte é* 5, 769,66 4 03,19 $1.2 87, 2.3 , ¥ . * 
oo 7796-641 760 148,458 43.4 873,179 11.8 8,817,278 73.8 1,990,468 Feb. 25... 988 96.0 546 
ovembe 672,655 176.4 5,86 . BS 71. ,569,2 i. 
oe 110000 14.7 irT008 $4.2 832,000 68.1 8,793,000 72.9 1,971,000 Mar. 4... 903 97.1 53.1 
Total . .76,888,392 62.0 1,396,348 34.7 7,972,623 665.4 85,257,363 69.6 1,635,162 Mar. 11...100.0 93.8 52.4 
_—,. 8,281,000 77.1 120,000 39.5 ___724,0) 000 63.2 2 9,412,000 74.3 2,102, 000 Mar. 18...100.6 93.5 52.5 
Steel Castings Shipments 
Blast Furnace Output Pc s - Mar. 25... 99.5 924 50.6 
(American Iron and Steel Institute) a ; — a Apr. 1... 966 906 48.6 
—— 28 uns ——— en Per tate aay Apr. 8... 97.7 90.3 485 
erro- 
Pig manganese % 1951 2.101.604 1,607,413 594,191 Apr. 15...1009 904 468 
Total Capacit: +m ’ ’ ’ ’ 
— ee vet 1962 ...1,925,116 1,476,852 448,767 apr 22...1002 88.7 479 
Th Yr. 64,810,272 678,896 65,484,168 91.6 1953 ...1,829,277 1,290,016 431,330 i 6. ek ee 
1 1954 4 ow R d F 
1 Xr. 70,487,880 745,881 71,282,761 98.8 Total ..1,184,096 880,158 303,938 i, ML ae di 
. Yr. 61,628,665 629,926 62,158,691 84.2 1955 
Total 74,007,721 a6s,0n8 16,002,169 96.6 Total .-1,580,694 1,166,706 363,988 = May 13... ni = = 
Sathana tee j : 1 May 20... 95. : Y 
Total ..68,119,882 668,786 68,688,117 71.6 Aug. 159,831 127,001 32,830 
Tots!” ..17,116.078 968,768 17,000,881 92.7 Sept 155,046 121,705 33,341 a ee ae eM 
— : ee 78.08 pans se June 3... 96.3 87.5 62.4 
Apr. 6,860,883 63,760 6,924,668 98.6 Noy. 164, , : 
j $.078.108 47.800 6.090.048 96-8 Dec || 158,725 125,569 33,186 June 10... 96.7 86.5 84.0 
duly 1,080,518 17-491 1.107.009 162 Total ‘1,931,987 1,512,290 416,697 June 17... 93.4 85.2 64.9 
ag. . . ’ . . . 
ot. Gataane Habe thAKs 98 Jan... 169,240 133,826 35.414 June 24... 93.0 84.0 61.7 
Nov 6977457 58614 7.036091 1001 Feb 154,932 121,667 33,265 July 1... 849 785 51.0 
Dec + 268.743 65,841 7.334.584 101.0 Mar 160,054 124,416 35,638 July 8 12.3 178.7 53.4 
Total 75,301,134 664,341 75,965,475 88.9 Apr 162,498 124,549 37,949 tee ‘ . ‘ 
las” - 1.200.547 72,006 «7,282,378 908 May 164,575 125,431 39,144 July 15... 129 79.3 549 
Feb. 6,596,133 61,973 6,656,1 100.0 June... 153,647 119,353 34,294 July 22... 146 79.4 573 
Mar Tivecee S300) igmes oss duly ... 193,018 90,037 31,981 ' 
May. Sargent 68.566 eoesaa7 soe AUg. ... 145,926 111,080 34,846 July 29... 17.0 794 57.8 
June 6.593.326 66.266 6.659.592 93.3 Sept. 139.002 105,611 33,391 Aug. 5... 169 79.8 58.8 
July 6,625,901 66,031 6,691,932 908  O¢et, 146,397 113,216 33,181 
Aug 6.719.783 61988 S17 6832 Noy 127,115 98,436 28,679 Aug. 12... 57.5 80.6 60.5 
On Gusta 66028 esige7s ssa Dec. 120°787 92,125 28,662 -_ 
Oct 6,454,450 65, 519, + eee ’ ’ ’ 
Nov. 5.711.242 68.637 579.879 810 ‘Total . 1,766,191 1,261,301 406444 «AUS -19.-. BT 2.1 626 
RR yt Ey I yo le Aug. 25... 95.8 82.2 63.5 
— ~ ‘Jan. 120,722 = 94,717 — 26,005 Sept. 2... 97.0 81.0 61.7 
Jan 4,785,269 69,175 4,854,444 62.8 Feb. ... 103,297 79,708 23,589 
Feb 4,016,276 47,953 4,064,229 582 Arar ||. 106,233 82,195 24,038 Sept. 9... 98.7 81.9 65.9 
_— wore is Sao os see 91,464 69,121 22,343 Sept. 16...1006 82.1 658 
yril 8,787,907 39,3 3,827, E + #ee ’ ’ _ weg , : ‘ 
May... 404K328 26468 «4.073798 52.7 May... 87,002 66.086 20,916 ep 
June 4,396,285 26,463 4,422,748 69.1 June ... 92,681 71,624 21,237 Sept. 23...1006 82.2 67.3 
July ° 4,277,516 26,668 py nye =: July 68 802 48 618 10 184 Sept 30 101.6 82.6 10.4 
\ 4,799,955 31,374 ,831,! x , , ’ : boo F } ; 
Sent. .... 5041042 31348 BoTz.890 «678 «Aug. ... 80,886 59.816 21.070 
Oct. a or fee . (ieet.... See 64,586 20,691 Oct. 7...1018 828 71.6 
Dec. 6.025.385 47.505 6.072.890 78.6 Oct. 95,389 73,367 22,022 Oct. 14...1009 809 742 
Total . 57,298,644 465,456 37,208,644 63.5 Nov. _ 85,2 267 _ 65,788 19 479 Oct. 21 101.4 80.2 7143 
Galvanized Sheet Shipments _ SHIPMENTS OF TIN- TERNEPLATE Oct. 28 1012 79.7 15.0 
(American trom & Steel Institute) (American dmer ay Institute) , ii : : . 
1955 . 1956 1987 1958 Hot Dipped Electrolytic Mov. 4...1013 6.0 145 
Jan 211,101 269,464 235,902 186,649 1957 1958 1957 1958 Nov. 11...100.6 17.7 14.5 
Feb 199,408 272,997 205,048 167,627 Jan 88,174 31,455 492,502 474,359 
Mar. 238,649 291,193 206,836 195,885 Feb 63,040 29,451 407,008 397,861 Nov. 18...100.2 76.0 174.1 
Apr. 239,001 266,728 198,585 206,368 Mar. 113,593 36,794 618,827 419,102 
May 235,962 272,741 206,657 231.318 Apr. 130/037 43.670 664.590 468/568 Nov. 25...100.1 72.1 13.7 
June 246,940 279,058 239,037 277:180 May 34,282 37.628 278,769 402/521 
July 205,211 167,247 239,883 June $2,783 42,850 321,584 429,761 Dec. \ ee | 71.5 73.5 
Aug. 241,863 276,048 186,790 253.2683 July 39,234 45.481 380:815 422/776 
Sept. 269,020 256,803 183,952 258,728 Aug. 40,542 46,037 409,515 464,439 Dec. 9...1013 69.2 73.5 
Oct 260,010 278,637 212'886 290:157 Sept 36,983 43,217 338,078 525,739 
Nov. 255,692 255,185 190,380 253,909 Oct 38,017 66,36) Het ves.36) Dec. 16...102.0 67.7 74.5 
ec 261,640 239,173 59,363 266,472 20,645 og § 3,134 
saan auenaen aoonann a . Ges. 21,633 15,842 214,215 150,942 Dec. 23... 94.3 53.7 74.5 
Tot. 2,864,497 2,957,991 2,392,637 2,828,848 ——. 
S Combined with husent figures. Tot. 649,974 447,396 4,676,482 5,040,190 Dec. 30... 97.3 59.0 173.6 need 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 


ORES » CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP * RESIDUES 
For PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 

Laurel Hill, L. L, N. Y. (Subsidiary) 

Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

E] Paso, Texas 

Sellers 
COPPER (Electrolytic) e ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM * MERCURY 
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——— =— eS = 


— We'll get out of it what we put in! 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 
CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
| NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


I —— > <a 


I. Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 





| P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 




















copper 


Electrolytic NEC * CCC* 


zinc 


99.99 +% Electric* 
High Grade Electrolytic 


lead 


Common Desilverized ILR* 


Pig + Ingot 


l 
AN DA 
from mine to mer 


*Reo Ul S Pat OFF 


NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE 
FERROMANGANESE srtanvaro Grave 
CADMIUM « SILVER « BISMUTH - INDIUM 


Arsenic+ Palladium « Platinum « Selenium « Tellurium 


Anaconda Sales Company 


25 Broadway, New York 4, New York 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 











ANACONDA 


COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 


Sheet, Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and 
Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free Cutting Rods, 


Die Pressed Forgings and Extrusions 


made by 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Ansonia, Conn nosha, Wis Washington 5, D. C 
Atlanta 8, Ga - Fas 

Suna 2,0, ¥ wesareiothig Maes General Offices 
Cambridge 42, Mass neap 2, Mine . 
Cedar Rapids, lowa ewa 2,N Waterbury 2 
Charlotte 2, N. ( 
*Chicago 39, Ill 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Cleveland 11, Ohio rovidence \ 

Cobunbus hy Ohic Deine 4 Y Montreal Office 

*Dallas 6, Texas ¢, Louis 3, Mc 939 Dominion Square Building 
Denver 16, Colo 
Detroit 31, Mich 
Houston 2, Texas yra 2,N 

Kansas City 5, Mo. rrington wn *W arehouses 


Waterbury 20, Conn 


In Canada: Anaconda Americer 
Brass Limited Genera! Office 
New Toronto, Ontario 


Vancouver Office 
1030 West Georgia St 








